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HE Government’s field of choice for a succes- 
sor to Lord Irwin as Viceroy of India was 
limited, and there were serious objections, 
personal or other, to each of the two or three public 
men whose claims had been under discussion. The 
appointment of Lord Willingdon is, in all the circum- 
stances, admirable, and the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues have good reason to congratulate themselves 
when they reflect that until very recently the chances 
of filling satisfactorily the greatest of executive offices 
under the Crown seemed to be almost hopeless. Lord 
Willingdon is sixty-four, and young for his age. His two 
terms of service in India covered eleven years, and with 
the single exception of Lord Zetland in Bengal no 
presidency governor of the time has approached his 
record of success. During the war period, in Bombay, 
he accomplished the remarkable feat of gaining and 
holding the esteem of both races and all communities. 
In Madras, between 1919 and 1924, he steered the 
presidency through the difficulties of the transition 
from the old system to the modified autonomy of the 
Montagu Constitution. He showed himself to be a 
disinterested friend of parliamentary self-government, 
with no race-superiority or aloofness. Since Lord 
Irwin must leave India in April and there is every 
reason for avoiding an interregnum, we may assume 
that arrangements will be made for Lord Willingdon’s 
being relieved at Ottawa with the least possible delay. 
He will have the good wishes of all parties in taking 
up his formidable task. 
+ * * 
Lord Irwin meanwhile has been paying his farewell 
visit to Calcutta. He closed it with an address to the 





European Association in which he defended the Govern- 
ment’s policy against attacks from either side. To those 
who have argued that the troubles of the past year could 
have been put down at once by the strong hand, the 
Viceroy replied that it was impossible to deal with a 
genuine and powerful movement of nationalism by a 
policy of ‘‘ off with his head.’? Government action, 
however drastic, could not as a solvent of such troubles 
be equal to ‘* the gradual force of public opinion.”’ It 
would be possible, no doubt, for the Government of 
India to create a desert and call it peace, but that could 
not be a means to the accomplishment of the British aim 
of Indian partnership in the Empire. On the other 
hand, the Government had been denounced as a repres- 
sive enemy of all true progress and national feeling. 
Lord Irwin pointed out that those who had summoned 
from the deep the spirit of lawbreaking “‘ in support of 
a so-called non-violent movement ”’ could not escape re- 
sponsibility when their gospel led ill-balanced minds 
into violence and terrorism. He was, of course, speak- 
ing with special reference to conditions in Bengal and to 
the attitude of the European community in that 
province. In Bombay, it is important to note, the 
Europeans have expressed their view of constitutional 
progress in unmistakable terms; a large majority have 
voted in the Times of India poll for Dominion status 
with safeguards. The franchise was the outstanding 
question discussed in committee of the Round Table 
before the Christmas adjournment. The Indian dele- 
gates lean strongly to adult suffrage. It is clearly not 
from the British side that pressure comes for the spread 
of Western methods in the East. 
* * * 

Rykoff has now been drummed out of his offices in 
the Soviet hierarchy, and Stalin has got rid of another 
potential rival. Rykoff was a Leninite, who on certain 
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points took a line of his own (in particular he was a 
critic of the Five Year Plan) and was therefore a 
stumbling block to Stalin. His place as chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars is taken by 
Molotoff, who has held posts in the Communist Inter- 
national and the Party, but not in the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Molotoff’s virtues are said to include teetotalism 
and vegetarianism, but the larger virtue which has got 
him his promotion is, no doubt, his loyalty to Stalin. 
He is a strong opponent of the Kulaks and a champion 
of the “ collective ” policy, and may be counted on to 
back the Five Year Plan in all its aspects. Stalin is 
now evidently at the zenith of his power, and there 
seems no reason why he should not maintain his 
mastery—provided always that the Five Year Plan 
does not break down. If it does, Stalin may collapse 
with it. 


* * * 


Appeals and protests against the barbarous treat- 
ment of the minorities in Poland multiply day by day. 
We are not much impressed by the familiar type of 
official denials; the evidence that we have comes from 
reliable sources and it is overwhelming. In hundreds 
of villages in Eastern Galicia there has been a veritable 
reign of terror. Troops have descended on them, and 
indulged in a campaign of savage flogging and other 
outrages, together with a systematic destruction of 
property. The details which we have before us are too 
sickening to describe. Of course, the Poles may argue 
that they are forced to deal sternly with a disaffected 
people, but there has in fact been no such provocation 
and no such danger to the Polish State as could afford 
any excuse for the outrages perpetrated on these 
Ukrainian peasants. Nor is there any excuse that we 
can see for the miseries and tortures to which a number 
of the Opposition members of Parliament have been 
subjected in the prisons into which they were thrown 
after their arrest a few months ago. In saying all 
this we are not indicting a nation. The great mass 
of honest and decent Poles who know the facts are 
ashamed and horrified at what is being done by their 
Government. There seems to be no doubt that Marshal 
Pilsudski is the villain of the piece. Whether he and 
his agents are amenable to the voice of civilised public 
opinion, we do not know. But the Governments of the 
western Powers, including our own, who are signatories 
of the Minorities Treaties, ought to do all that they 
can to stop this criminal madness. If it goes on, 
Poland will pay heavily—and so probably will the rest 
of Europe—when the day of reckoning comes. 


* * * 


By a majority of one the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate has postponed till next December 
its consideration of the protocol worked out last year by 
Mr. Elihu Root for the adherence of the United States to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. The vote 
is a rebuff to President Hoover, who ignored an obvi- 
ously unfavourable political situation in submitting the 
matter to the Senate in its present unfriendly temper. 
The Senate could act on its own initiative and so relieve 
the Committee of its responsibility. But it is certain not 
to do this, and when a rumour gained currency in Wash- 
ington that the President might call a special session of 
the new Senate, after March 4th, to deal with the World 
Court question alone, Mr. Hoover sent out a flat contra- 
diction. He will do everything that can be done to 
avoid a special session, and the idea of having one for 
this purpose is fantastic. The coming Senate will be 
largely anti-Hoover ; and in any case the remnant of the 
irreconcilables, who in their loathing of Wilsonism will 


fight anything connected with the League of Nations as 
long as they remain in public life, are strong enough to 
hold up the World Court in a Senate that contains a bal- 
ance of party votes. This situation provides a striking 
illustration of Senate tactics and decisions in their 
remoteness from American feeling. Articulate public 
opinion is overwhelmingly in favour of America’s 
adhesion to the World Court. But since it would be 
impossible to find even a day or two in the present short 
session for a debate on the Root protocol without 
endangering the votes on Supply, the Court will hardly 
get another chance during Mr. Hoover’s term of office. 


* * * 


The Electoral Reform Bill, presented by Mr. Clynes 
before the House rose last week, will contain pretty 
much what was expected. Its principal features are the 
Alternative Vote, the abolition of the business premises 
qualification and of University seats, and restrictions on 
the use of motor-cars and of money at elections. There 
are powerful arguments for all these, and respectable 
arguments against some of them. The better ordering 
—and in particular the cheapening—of elections is, we 
think, eminently desirable. The relics of plural voting 
certainly ought to go. We might regret the disappear- 
ance of the University constituencies on sentimental 
grounds—or, in one or two cases at present, for personal 
reasons. But the persons in question surely need not 
be lost to the House of Commons. The Alternative Vote 
will doubtless be the chief bone of contention. The 
Liberals, though the majority of them will accept it, are 
by no means happy about it, and the champions of Pro- 
portional Representation are occupied night and day in 
exposing the defects of the A.V. It is indeed easy to 
produce arguments and evidence to show that the A.V. 
will not yield the results expected of it by some of the 
more sanguine Liberals, either in the way of ensuring 
them a much bigger representation or of keeping out the 
Protectionists. It is equally easy to show how it might 
cramp the style of Mr. A. who would have, in one and 
the same breath, to tell the electors that Mr. B. was not 
a fit person to represent them and that (failing Mr. A. 
and in view of Mr. C.’s awfulness) Mr. B. was a fit person 
to represent them! It is easiest of all to say that “‘ the 
only system which absolutely secures the integrity of 
parties is P.R.’’ No doubt; but what about the dis- 
advantages of P.R.? And is the ‘‘ integrity of parties ” 
the summum bonum? 


* * * 


The Lancashire miners resolved last Saturday to 
accept the recommendations of the National Industrial 
Board and to work the spreadover. For the present, 
therefore, the danger of a coal stoppage is averted. The 
Miners’ Federation will give their sanction to the spread- 
over, and the Government will regularise the arrange- 
ment in the various districts. But of course there are 
difficulties ahead. In Scotland and Wales, where the 
men are working eight hours a day plus one winding 
time (that is, an eight-and-a-half-hour day), the position 
is very unsatisfactory. Moreover, there remains the still 
larger question of what is going to happen when the 
Eight Hours Act expires next July. Both the miners 
and the owners are wearied by their perpetual struggle, 
and this may lead to a more reasonable attitude in the 
coming months. But in the present lamentable condi- 
tion of the coal industry (and there does not appear to 
be much prospect of improvement in the near future) 
the issues cannot be settled easily, and the Government 
will, as usual, have its work cut out. Mr. Shinwell, at 


any rate, realises this, and we believe that he is thinking, 
as well as looking, ahead. 
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The measures adopted by Congress for the relief of 
unemployment in America are fairly commensurate 
with those recommended by the President in his 
December message, and accordingly they fall far short 
of the much more ambitious schemes urged by the 
social service organisations. The Senate was in serious 
disagreement with the House of Representatives over 
the programme of emergency public works, but as a 
vote before the adjournment was imperative the House 
had its way and a Bill authorising the expenditure of 
$116,000,000 was sent to the President for signature. 
In addition there was voted a sum of $45,000,000, from 
which loans are to be made to sufferers from the un- 
exampled drought of this year. The President is given 
wide discretion in the expenditure on public works, 
and the Progressives in the Senate were beaten by the 
majority in the House on the important principle of 
maintaining standard rates of wages. This is 
denounced as a surrender which will result in the 
116 millions being used by the contractors and other 
employers to depress wages. Two Senators—Walsh 
of Massachusetts and La Follette of Wisconsin—made 
a vigorous protest against the obstinate Couéism of 
the Administration. They accused the Washington 
departments of being in league with the large 
employers to ‘‘ play down’? the number of the 
unemployed and so encourage the too-ready optimism 
which continues to assert that prosperity is, once again, 
just round the corner. When Congress reassembles 
at the new year, there is certain to be a strong demand 
for a suspension of the immigration quota for at least 
one year. But in the meantime Mr. Hoover will con- 
tinue his reassurances. Not until the situation gets a 
good deal worse can the American people expect their 
President to admit that the facts are very grave. 

7 * * 


When Mr. Justice Wright remarked that the story of 
fraud unfolded in the action of the Bank of Portugal 
against Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., was probably un- 
paralleled in the history of our commercial life, he was 
using the quiet language of the Bench to describe an 
affair which must be reducing our mystery novelists to 
a condition of speechless amazement. The Judge was 
excessively appreciative. He depicted the chief agent of 
the conspirators, Marang, as a man of handsome pres- 
ence and prepossessing manners, who could rise to the 
occasion ‘ with extraordinary rapidity and _ intelli- 
gence.’? There will, we suspect, be many quite ordinary 
members of the public who, on reading this astounding 
narrative, will find themselves wondering whether, after 
all, the Dutchman needed any very exceptional endow- 
ment of resource once the earlier stages of the enterprise 
were successfully navigated. A renowned London firm of 
printers accepted from a man unknown, but of engaging 
manner and apparently good credentials, an order for 
a vast quantity of bank notes, for use in a Portuguese 
colony. The notes were to be identical in form with the 
** Vasco da Gama ”’ notes of the Bank of Portugal; no 
independent inquiries were made, and even the ill- 
omened name of Angola, it would appear, did not arouse 
any suspicions as notes were being printed and delivered 
to the number of 580,000. Mr. Justice Wright finds that 
the heads of the firm “ ought to have been more wary 
than they were.’? No comment—if comment at present 
were not improper—could be adequate to so unexampled 
an event. But we rejoice to have the limelight on two 
of our national glories—the standards of British justice, 
and the radiant simplicity of character that can be 


associated with the direction of a great London 
business. 


This is not an easy time for monarchs. Monaco 
behaved very disagreeably to its Prince, when he went 
home from Paris the other day. While in Spain the 
Republicans’ grievance is that the King has his fingers 
too deep in the pie of State, the malcontents in 
Monaco complain that their sovereign lord takes but 
the smallest interest in his country, and uses his 
position to play the royal personage in foreign parts. 
Last Monday’s demonstration was a comparatively 
quiet affair; royalists and anti-royalists confined their 
energies to vocal demonstrations and some hustling. 
There were shouts of ‘‘ Long live France ’’; but this 
can hardly be taken as a serious demand for French 
intervention. The enthusiasts were very likely French- 
men, who might have made the same exclamation in 
Soho. The plaudits for a republic may have greater 
significance. There is a rumour that Prince Louis 
intends to dissolve the Assembly and suspend the 
constitutional guarantee. We can imagine nothing 
more likely to promote the success of the Democratic 
Union or to hasten the retirement for good of the 
Prince. Nobody, we suppose, except some of his per- 
sonal friends would mind that very much; and there 
seems no reason why a Republic of Monaco should be 
any worse than a Principality of Monaco. But if 
Monaco wants to keep its independence, in the one 
form or the other, it is important that it should keep 
the peace. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: At the season of 
** peace on earth to men of good-will ’’ it would seem 
fitting to consider how far the citizens of the Irish 
Free State have advanced towards good-will in ten 
years from the time when one body of men was killing 
in the cause of liberty and another killing and plunder- 
ing in the name of law and order. Who will deny that 
our progress towards good-will has been amazing? 
There are, no doubt, differing groups; but none with 
differences that time and circumstance will not assuage. 
Some of the former Unionists still class the Celtic 
majority as anything between vulgar upstarts and 
potential murderers; but far more have loyally 
accepted the Treaty and their new citizenship. The 
ideal of the extreme Gaelic party is a purely Irish- 
speaking Ireland, entirely Catholic, and sheltered from 
alien contamination by a rigid censorship of books, 
films, and plays. But the majority of the Irish race 
lives in America and Britain and Australia, and must 
be communicated with now and then; and the key to 
English literature is a treasure that will not be lightly 
thrown away, even by Gaels. Then, the value of an 
Opposition holds good in religion as well as in politics. 
The Catholic Church might yet find it advisable to 
preserve a few Protestants, or even to import some. 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, while strongly asserting 
the complete independence of the Irish Free State, is 
cautiously but firmly taking its place in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Only the other day 
Mr. Blythe, the Minister for Finance, acknowledged at 
a public meeting that ‘‘ the time had passed when any 
country could stand alone.’’ About the same time a 
member of Fianna Fail re-declared as its policy ‘* to 
abolish the memory of our past dissensions, and to 
substitute the common name of Irishman in place of 
the denomination of Protestant, Catholic, and 
Dissenter.”? A counsel of perfection, it may be; but 
surely a wholesome change from talk of ‘* ten-foot 


pikes,’ and a good phrase to end a Christmas Irish 
note on! 
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THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL 


HE Bill to amend the Trade Disputes Act of 

1927 has at last made its appearance. There 

was, many thought, no particular hurry for 
it, since the working of the Act has not produced the 
spectacular kind of trouble that was feared and pre- 
dicted. But its minor effects have been disagreeable 
enough, its power for bigger mischief remains, and the 
Labour movement has naturally been insistent on the 
redemption of the Government’s pledges. The only 
question was how the matter should be dealt with. 
Should the 1927 Act be simply repealed, or should it 
be drastically revised? There were strong arguments 
for the former course, but the Government have chosen 
the line of lesser resistance. The Bill is in form a 
complicated series of amendments to the ‘* principal 
Act ’’; in substance it removes all the main causes of 
offence, and restores the legal position that the Trade 
Unions occupied under previous statutes. 

The circumstances in which Mr. Baldwin and his 
friends pushed their measure through Parliament are 
tolerably fresh in everyone’s mind. It was not a piece 
of panic legislation carried on the morrow of the General 
Strike. It was a deliberate and far-reaching plan for 
crippling the Trade Unions and the Labour Party, 
conceived in cold blood long after tempers had had 
time to cool and shaky nerves to recover. On the 
plea of safeguarding the country against revolution, a 
heavy ban was laid on sympathetic strikes. The law 
regulating picketing was tightened up. Unions of 
civil servants were forbidden to affiliate to the Trades 
Union Congress or to associate themselves directly 
or indirectly with any political party or organisation. 
Local authorities and other public bodies were for- 
bidden to require that their employees should or should 
not be Trade Unionists. And a blow was aimed at 
the Labour Party by an alteration of the machinery 
for the collection of the “ political levy.’”? None of 
these things was necessary, either for the protection of 
the British Constitution and the public or for the 
redress of serious grievances. The language of the 
first section of the Act leaves laymen and lawyers alike 
in the dark about the legality of strikes. A strike is 
declared to be illegal ‘‘ if it has any object other than 
or in addition to the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry in which the strikers are 
engaged ’’—and if it is also ‘‘ a strike designed or 
calculated to coerce the Government either directly or 
by inflicting hardship on the community.’? What 
apparently and actually harmless dispute might not 
be found to fit into this vast and vague definition? 
On the other hand, of what use is a declaration of 
illegality in preventing a really dangerous strike—a 
political general strike of revolutionary dimensions and 
force? From this point of view the law is obviously 
not worth the paper it is printed on. But from another 
point of view it is mischievous, for it is framed in such 
a way as to prohibit, together with illegitimate action, 
what most of us consider perfectly legitimate action 
on the part of organised labour. The only valid safe- 
guard for the community is to be found in the good 
sense of the Trade Unions themselves. The British 
workers do not go about planning general strikes as a 


pleasant form of recreation—nor, as the French syndi- 
calists used to do, as a ** gymnastique révolution- 
naire.”” The lessons of 1926 are not likely to be soon 
forgotten, and the chance of a repetition of what 
occurred then is far too remote to justify the putting of 
the Trade Unions in chains. 

Nor was the change from ‘“ contracting-out ”’ to 
** contracting-in ’’ really required as a prevention of 
abuses in the collection of the ‘* political levy ’’—the 
contribution, that is to say, of the few pence a year 
paid by members of Unions affiliated to the Labour 
Party. There were constant complaints that Conserva- 
tive and Liberal workers were intimidated into 
supporting a party to which they were opposed, and 
doubtless here and there there were cases in which im- 
proper pressure was exercised. But such cases were 
rare, and the evidence went to show that those who 
complained were making mountains out of molehills. 
Moreover, if men could be prevented under the old 
system by menaces from signing a form to say that 
they did not wish to pay the levy, can they not under 
the new system be persuaded by menaces to sign a 
form saying that they do wish to pay it? Perhaps 
some have been so persuaded; we do not know. In 
any case, the Labour Party has lost a certain amount 
of revenue by the change——as no doubt the framers of 
the Act intended it should. And this is not a proof 
that so many thousands of pounds previously came 
into its coffers from the pockets of “* intimidated ” 
Conservatives and Liberals. It means, in the main, 
what everybody knows, that the rank and file of Trade 
Unionists are slack about signing documents under any 
system, and that the contracting-in system imposes a 
more difficult task on the officials. It may be argued 
that it is a sound thing that members of any poli- 
tical party should put themselves to trouble for their 
principles. But the argument is very thin in the cir- 
cumstances. The 1913 Act of the Liberal Government 
gave the Trade Unions the right, with the consent of a 
substantial majority, to spend money on _ political 
objects, and it established what was considered to be 
(and was never proved not to be) adequate protection 
for a dissenting minority. Now they are singled out 
from other associations for a restriction of their right; 
and to ask us to believe that the restriction is based on 
principle, and not on party advantage, is asking a 
little too much. 

Of all these limitations and prohibitions the Govern- 
ment’s Bill leaves next to nothing. The Bill is indeed 
couched in such a form that one cannot be quite certain 
about some of its details without very careful study— 
and perhaps not even then. But its main proposals 
are plain. The section dealing with the political levy 
is repealed, and the old ‘‘ contracting-out ’’ system of 
the 1918 Act restored. The sections restricting the 
civil servants’ Trade Unions and the action of local 
authorities and other public bodies are also repealed. 
The definition of ‘intimidation ’’ in an industrial 
dispute is modified so as to confine it to threats of 
personal injury to a man or his family or dependents 
and of violence or damage to his property. As for the 
strike, it is legalised in all its forms save one—namely, 
the non-industrial strike, and even that only becomes 
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illegal when it has been declared to be so by the High 
Court. It is proposed to retain, therefore, for what it 
is worth, the ban on the political general strike—and 
it is worth very little, as we have said, unless perhaps 
** pour apaiser les bourgeois.” But this emancipating 
clause as it stands may give rise to some difficulties. 
The fundamental test of the legality of the strike lies 
in its ** primary object.’’ If that is a non-industrial 
object, then the strike is illegal. But the word 
‘* primary ”’ is the crux. It will be said that a 
general strike such as that of 1926 would be legal under 
this definition, and we should agree, for the primary 
object of those who came out then was to assist the 
miners in their struggle over wages and hours, which 
was plainly industrial. On the other hand there were 
numbers of people who asserted that the primary 
object of the General Council of the T.U.C. was 
revolutionary—nothing less in fact that the overthrow 
of the British Constitution. This was nonsense, of 
course, but the day of nonsense is not past, and we 
may expect controversy to rage round this clause. 

Controversy, indeed, there will be on practically 
every clause, and the Government can hardly hope to 
carry the Bill in its present form through the House 
of Commons—let alone the House of Lords. Con- 
servatives often boast of what their party did for 
Trade Unionism when Disraeli came out as _ its 
champion in the 1870’s. 
little disposition to-day to emulate the courage or the 
cleverness of Disraeli, and no disposition whatever to 
recognise that industrial peace and efficiency will in 
the long run—and even in the short run—be better 
promoted by conciliating than by repressing the Trade 
Unions. Among the Liberals there will be consider- 
able differences of opinion. Apart altogether from 
their desire to support the Government at this 
juncture, the majority of them are, we presume, 
genuinely in favour of drastic revisions of the present 
Act. But we doubt whether they will be prepared to 
go all the way with the new Bill. That will be a pity, 
for it is an important Bill, its demands are neither 
unjust nor dangerous, and sooner or later they will 
have to be satisfied. 


THE GROUP SYSTEM 
Paris : December 20th. 

ARLIAMENTARISM as practised in France and 

in other Continental countries cannot be satisfac- 

factory because it is based upon the group system. 

Occasionally a strong man arises capable of holding together 

a Majority, or circumstances such as the war or the menace 

of bankruptcy or the encroachments of clericalism unite the 

groups. If for any reason the groups, as groups, cease to 

exist, there is political peace ; but while the groups exist, and 

are conscious of themselves and of their appetites, there must 

necessarily be political turmoil. Crisis must follow crisis, 

and no government can be sure of even a few months of 
office. 

It would be possible to go into other and perhaps more 
profound reasons for political instability in France, but we 
may confine our attention to-day to the inconveniences of 
a large number of parliamentary groups, most of which 
resemble each other like the ribs of a fan. Virtually their 
only difference (with a few exceptions) is that one rib is 


to the left, another rib in the centre, and a third rib to the 
right. The common method of depicting the parties in the 
form of a fan is unconsciously better than is intended by 
those who draw these diagrams. Most of the ribs are inter- 
changeable, and it would not much matter were one to turn 
the fan round so that the right ribs are on the left and the 
left ribs on the rigat. This generalisation does not apply to 
the Communists; but I should hesitate to say that it does 
not apply to the Socialists, who have become fairly orthodox 
in their attitude towards property, and who furnish some of 
the most ardent champions of the idea of patriotism. It 
applies, of course, to the Radicals, who have always dis- 
played a spirit of opportunism, and although at the present 
time there is a strong current which carries the Radicals 
towards Socialism, the leaders are discreetly feeling their 
way towards an alliance wth the Moderate groups. The 
exact place of the Radicals in the fan varies according to 
circumstances. As for the smaller groups in the Centre, it 
is difficult to distinguish between them except by giving 
them the names of their chiefs; and the German papers 
which I noticed during the crisis were undoubtedly right in 
describing these groups by the names of their prominent 
members. Even the Democratic and Republican Union— 
otherwise the Marin Group—against which the Radicals 
particularly rail, has consistently voted for the Radical 
programme in home and foreign affairs—which the Radicals, 
for personal reasons, have voted against. 

So that politics in general are a matter of persons and 
of groups, a matter of getting into office and of keeping 


But in general they show ' others out of office, rather than a matter of programmes and 


‘ parties in the English and American sense. A good example 


is furnished by the Radical opposition to M. Tardieu’s plan 
of economic re-equipment—an opposition, strangely enough, 
based on the allegation that this plan belongs to the Radicals 
and not to M. Tardieu. Another example is furnished by 
the opposition of the Radicals to M. Briand’s foreign policy 
—an opposition provoked by the fact that it has been carried 
out under the Premierships of M. Poincaré and M. Tardieu, 
although it is really (so say the Radicals) Radical in origin. 
The law of parliamentary life, it is true, lays it down that 
it is the business of the opposition to oppose; and therefore 
the French Radicals oppose M. Tardieu when he is doing 
precisely what they want him to do, just as M. Tardieu and 
his followers, when they are in opposition, will oppose the 
Radical execution of his governmental policy. But that 
same law of parliamentary life postulates the responsibility 
of the opposition. It is somewhat ludicrous to vote 
against measures which one has advocated because some- 
body else is working them out. Intellectually speaking, it 
hardly seems to be honest. If M. Tardieu, for instance, 
speaks in favour of a Franco-German understanding, he 
receives no applause from the Radicals; while if M. Herriot 
issues a warning against Germany he is applauded by the 
Radicals. Security is a reactionary principle when it is 
enunciated by one side; and it is a progressive principle 
when it is enunciated by the other side. The onlooker who 
tries to see straight and think clearly is particularly puzzled 
when he observes that no political tree in France is judged 
by its fruits, but only by the label that the gardener has 
attached to it. This means, of course, that the notion of a 
responsible opposition is scarcely appreciated. To be in 
opposition—that is to say, out of office—is to be, at all 
times and seasons, the adversary of the Government. 
Perhaps the main motive of the opposition to Tardieu, 
which has been exceptionally violent, is the resentment 
against his attempt to create a real party. That is against 
French parliamentary traditions. Obviously the formation 
of a bloc of the Moderates of the Centre and the Right can 
only be effected by an outstanding personality. Tardieu 
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possesses such a personality ; and after the Radicals declined 
to enter his Cabinet he set to work to build up a majority. 
He succeeded, and therein he committed a serious political 
fault. It was regarded as outside the rules of the game that 
a number of groups should act together with something like 
discipline. His majority in the Chamber was largely personal, 
and would probably fall to pieces if Tardieu could be dis- 
placed. Therefore every effort was made to displace him. 
But he resisted assault after assault. Thereupon the Senate, 
which has always been condemned on the few occasions on 
which it has ventured to set itself against the political 
decisions of the Chamber, was called in by the Radicals to 
accomplish what they could not accomplish in the Chamber. 
The Radicals commanded a small majority in the Senate, 
and they decided to use it on this occasion. The real gravity 
of the present crisis is that a government which is solid in 
the Chamber, elected directly by the people, is insecure in 
the Senate, elected indirectly by restricted colleges, and 
vice versa. So there is a clash of the two Houses, and for 
the moment the indirectly elected Senate is victorious. 

It is apparent that if blocs cannot be substantially formed 
in the Chamber, there can be no security of tenure for any 
Ministry. If the group system operates, then a variety of 
rapidly changing combinations is inevitable. The groups 
can coalesce and disunite and coalesce again in another 
manner. What the French call “‘ dosage ’’ is practised. 
A Ministry is formed by taking men from this and that group 
in the hope that the groups will follow their representatives 
in the Ministry at least for a short time. But, quite 
naturally, since there is little discipline, and since there 
are men in every group who think that they have better 
claims to office than those who are chosen, it usually 
happens that the groups themselves are divided, and after a 
longer or shorter time an opportunity is taken to bring about 
a reshuffling of the cards. First, the group ambitions and, 
second, the personal ambitions of members of the groups, 
make the normal life of a Cabinet exceedingly precarious. 
A Prime Minister who remains in his post for a whole year, 
including the long summer vacation, may consider himself 
fortunate. A very small number of men have remained for 
two and, at the most, three years. They are truly excep- 
tional. When I worked out the averages a few years ago, 
the duration of a Ministry could be reckoned at about nine 
months. If one subtracted Combes, Waldeck-Rousseau, 
Clemenceau, and Poincaré, and perhaps two others, the 
average fell greatly. Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
put it at six months. I read somewhere that President 
Doumergue, who has been at the Elysée since 1924, has had 
thirteen or fourteen Cabinets, and although I have not 
counted them, I assume the figure to be correct. I read 
somewhere else that M. Briand is now serving in his twenty- 
fourth Cabinet; and he himself has been Prime Minister 
twelve or thirteen times. To English readers these figures 
seem almost incredible, but significant as they are, they do 
not tell the whole story. 

For not only do Ministries come and go with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, but so persistent is the opposition, so con- 
tinuous is the work of disintegration, that even for the few 
months that a Government may expect to remain in office 
it is never left free to perform its task unobstructedly. Its 
chief business, it would seem, is not to devote its attention 
to public affairs, but rather to an unceasing struggle for 
the right to remain in office. It is attacked in the Com- 
missions, it is attacked in the Chamber and Senate, it is 
attacked in the lobbies ; it is undermined and enfeebled when 
it is not in imminent peril of being overthrown. It has been 
said with some exaggeration that Ministers can only look 
after their departmental duties, can only fulfil their 
functions, when Parliament is not sitting. The exaggeration 


must be admitted, for if we take the case of the Tardieu 
Cabinet, which had to repel almost daily assaults, and some- 
times had to demand a vote of confidence two or three times 
in a single day, we shall find that it has an astonishing 
record of performance. It was present at the Hague Repara- 
tions Conference, at the London Naval Conference, and at 
several Geneva Conferences ; it effected the evacuation of the 
Rhineland ; it applied the Social Assurance Law; it intro- 
duced an economic re-equipment Bill; it passed one budget 
and prepared another; it conducted internal administration 
remarkably well; yet clearly these things could not be done 
except at the expense of almost superhuman energy, and 
it is no wonder that Ministers complain of being overworked. 
The true test of any institution is whether it works or 
not, and somehow the parliamentary institution in France, 
despite the apparent disadvantages of the group system, 
despite the instability of Ministries, despite the tiredness 
of Ministers, despite the seeming confusion of parliamentary 
as distinct from executive duties, does work. France on the 
whole—though there have been tragic moments—is well 
governed ; so well governed that one is sometimes inclined 
to doubt whether Government and Parliament count for 
so much in the life of a nation as we commonly suppose. 
Nevertheless, it is not unfair to ask whether in England, 
where conditions are entirely different, as well as in France 
and Germany, with their group systems, we have sufficiently 
evolved a parliamentary regime which is at once democratic 
and effective. SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN 
IRELAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


‘* Let us suppose that the establishment of a National Government 
were to annihilate the oligarchic party by absorbing the Protestant 
garrison and making it a Protestant National Guard. The Roman 
Catholic laity, now a cipher, would organise itself; and a_ revolt 
against the priesthood would ensue. The Roman Catholic Church 
would become the official Irish Church. The Irish Parliament would 
insist on a voice in the promotion of Churchmen .. . the ban 
would be taken off the Universities. In a word, the Roman Catholic 
Church, against which Dublin Castle is powerless, would meet the 
one force on earth that can cope with it victoriously. That force is 
Democracy. . . . Home Rule will herald the day when the Vatican 
will go the way of Dublin Castle.” 


r ] \HE voice will be recognised. It is that of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and the passage is taken from the Preface 
for Politicians, which he attached five and twenty 

years ago to his celebrated play, John Bull’s Other Island. 

It is certainly interesting to consider his forecast in the light 

of the Irish religious situation to-day—eight years after the 

establishment of a national government in Dublin. 

Mr. Shaw had at least the merit of recognising that in a 
self-governing Ireland the religious question would become 
the most interesting question of all. He did not pretend, 
as the Nationalist Party of the time was inclined to pretend, 
that there was nothing in it, politically speaking. But how 
wrong he (like the majority of the Protestant Home Rule 
intelligentsia) has been in his forecast of its development 
under self-government! The ‘ Protestant garrison ’’ has 
not become a national guard ; rather, its members tend to do 
precisely what Mr. Shaw said they could not afford to do— 
** retire into an Irish Faubourg St. Germain.’”? Mr. Shaw 
erroneously supposed that the British loyalties of Irish 
Protestants were a cupboard love ; in fact, the argument for 
maintaining the British connection as a simple matter of 
good sense and business carries more weight with the 
Catholic well-to-do than with the Protestants. As for the 
Catholic democracy, it has not organised against the priest- 
hood—any organisation that it has done has been in the 
clerical interest ; and it is a popular cry that the Free State 
must be a Catholic State, as the Vatican defines a Catholic 
State. A Papal nuncio has been brought to Dublin after 
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a lapse of 300 years—so much for the expected transforma- 
tion of the Roman Church in Ireland into a national church. 
All the Ministers except one (a northern Presbyterian) are 
practising Catholics. The Church’s ban against ‘‘ Protes- 
tant ’’ Trinity College has been made more severe; and at 
the same time it is proposed to set up in the (as established 
under English rule) ‘‘ non-sectarian ’? National University 
(the more democratic university of the two) a chair of 
Catholic Action. 

Further, it is from the side of Catholic democracy, now 
politically dominant in the Free State, that the vigorous 
attempt called ‘‘ Catholic Action ”’ to introduce religious 
issues into public life is made. The Protestant minority, 
formerly an Ascendancy, acknowledges nowadays that it is 
incapable of aggression. Its churches did not oppose the 
specifically religious legislation of the Dail, such as the anti- 
divorce and censorship laws; all they have asked of the 
Government is first some littie understanding of their British 
sympathies and secondly a fair field and no favour where 
financial favours and public appointments are concerned. 
There may be Die-hards to whom this attitude is contemp- 
tible and who apply to the Southern Protestants, once a 
proud Ascendancy, the description which Swift gave of the 
eighteenth-century Catholics‘ so tame that they would 
eat out of your hand.’’ The point here is, however, that 
the movement known as Catholic Action finds no excuse in 
Protestant activity in either religion or politics. This move- 
ment therefore seems at first sight to be a wanton attempt 
to disturb a pleasing peace. 

Certainly it has received no encouragement either from 
the Government or from the Opposition party as led by 
de Valera. Indeed, the ordinary adult, Catholic or 
Protestant, until recently, only knew of the existence of 
the new “ self-conscious Catholicism ”’ (as it is called) from 
some performances of the students of the National Univer- 
sity as censors of the films, and from the increase in our cities 
of newspaper posters in this style—‘‘ Modern Paganism 
Indicted,’’ ‘* Questions for Protestants,’ “‘ The True History 
of Trinity College,’’ ‘‘ The Lambeth Scandal.’”? But Sinn 
Fein at its origins was likewise an affair of little clubs and 
obscure journalism. ‘* Self-conscious Catholicism ” is above 
party, of course; but sometimes the Republicans have 
sought its aid, for its thesis of the continued existence of an 
aggressive political Protestantism in the Free State is a 
reflection on Mr. Cosgrave’s administration. The Gaelic 
League uses it, and it in turn uses the Gaelic League. To 
both, modern Irish literature—the work of the Abbey 
Theatre, of Yeats, of Joyce, and worst of all A. E.’s philoso- 
phising—is anathema. (Only one Irish writer, by the way— 
Mr. O’Flaherty—has suffered under the official censorship.) 
The agitation of Catholic Action in regard to literature 
evokes a response from the Gaelic intellectuals; Mr. Daniel 
Corkerry, who has written a good book (in English) on the 
later Gaelic poets, tells the Catholic Truth Society that the 
solution of the problem of culture in the Catholic State lies 
in the movement for the restoration of the Irish language. 
“He had often asked himself was it possible to write 
Catholic literature as a creative literature in the English 
language. If he wrote in Irish, however, he could easily (! ) 
write Catholic literature.”’ 

The grievances of Catholics in the Free State have been 
authoritatively given as follows: (1) The observance of 
English bank-holidays instead of Saints’ days; (2) the 
absence of prohibition of divorce from the Constitution ; 
(3) the absence of a chapel from the grounds of the National 
University; (4) the lack of a censorship of the theatre; 


(5) the public [sic] sale of contraceptives; (6) the non- 
observance of Sundays by places of amusement. These are 
some of the ways in which an “ aggressive (Protestant) 
minority ’’ takes advantage of the ** inexcusable weakness ”’ 
of Catholics in their own country. The statement is an 
astonishing one. Catholic Action complains that Ireland is 
not sufficiently Puritan, and lays the blame for the non- 
observance of Sundays on Protestantism. (The Irish 
Protestant Churches are, it should be mentioned, untouched 
by English latitudinarianism, as regards either dogma or 
morals.) It is difficult in face of this propaganda to resist 
the conclusion that ‘‘ Catholic Action ’’ is directed less 
against Protestant theology or against modernism than 
against. Protestants as a political body, still disproportion- 
ately possessed (on the basis of mere numbers) of social and 
economic ‘* goods.”’ 

Some of the Catholic Bishops referred with gratification 
to the new movement at the recent meeting cf the C.T.S. 
It has been suggested that the priest in Ireland sensing revolt 
among his own people seeks to divert attention by stirring 
up sectarian animosities. There is no sign, however, of any 
growth of anti-clericalism among Irish Catholics. Moreover, 
Catholic Action, like all Irish movements, was promoted by 
laymen; the priest only came in later. The movement 
should, I think, be regarded as one of the consequences of 
national disillusionment. The business-like Free State 
evokes no emotions, and Republicanism from the idealist 
standpoint is the ghost of its former self. A new cause and 
a new enemy had to be excogitated. Catholic Action is a 
tonic for depressed idealists proffered by place-hunters with 
a talent for the syllogism.* It allies itself with the not 
unamiable Irish tendency towards helping lame dogs over 
stiles. If the movement acquires momentum, Protestants 
will not be the sole sufferers. Successful and efficient 
Catholic enterprises, including the enterprise known as the 
Free State, will be incommoded ; few of them will be able 
to pass the test of the Actionists. 

Meanwhile the Protestants have made a false move. Two 
Bishops of the Church of Ireland, acting as the spokesmen 
of the religious minority, published a manifesto against the 
abolition of Privy Council appeals. The manifesto appeared 
just before the Imperial Conference had decided to ignore 
the arguments of the Free State envoys, and to leave the 
question of Privy Council appeals in abeyance. The two 
Bishops allowed that the minority had been fairly treated 
by the present Government, but expressed fears in regard to 
the future of religious toleration in Southern Ireland. The 
Free State envoys having failed to abolish the right of 
Imperial appeal, it is now trumpeted about, and widely 
believed, much to the political profit of Catholic Action, that 
a ten per cent. ‘* aggressive minority ’’ of Protestants in 
Southern Ireland determines the destinies of the Free State, 
and perhaps of the whole Commonwealth! It was a great 
mistake for Irish Protestants to emerge from their Faubourg 
St. Germain on this issue, thus suggesting that they are a 
religious minority with a special Imperial privilege, whereas 
the fact is that numbers of Irish Catholics are not less 
anxious than themselves to preserve Commonwealth ties. 





* The Irish newspapers on the day that this article is written report 
that ‘‘ in spite of the insistence of the local Government Department,” 
Mayo County Council “ refused to appoint Miss Dunbar of Trinity 
College as librarian chiefly on the ground that “ as she is a Protestant 
she is unsuitable.” Dr. MacBride, a romantic Nationalist of 
the old-fashioned kind, said it would be an “awful thing” to 
disqualify on account of religion; but the refusal was carried by 
ten votes to two. One of the speakers argued as follows: ‘* The 
Bishops of Miss Dunbar’s Church recently gave an episcopal blessing 
to birth control, one prominent clergyman approving trial marriage. 
Miss Dunbar, they should assume, accepted the views of her Church.” 
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ANNOYING, IN A WAY 


T the end of an extremely interesting interview, 
A rors in the Observer, Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan put 

an unexpected question to Sir Arthur Eddington. 
They had been talking about the effect of great rewards, 
whether in fame or in money, on men of science, when 
Mr. Sullivan asked : ‘* And what about the distribution of 
rewards in the world outside science? For instance, the 
newspaper boosting of mediocrities, the sham reputations, 
and soon. Does that annoy you? ’’ The question obviously 
lay farther outside the thoughts of the man of science than 
the farthest star known to the astronomer, and we can read 
a certain puzzlement in his answer. ‘ I’m afraid,’’ he said, 
** that is not my subject. I suppose my reaction to that sort 
of thing is very much the reaction of any other educated 
person. I suppose it is annoying, in a way. But no, I’m 
afraid I don’t think much about it.” 

At the same time, the question is one that is worth trying 
to answer. It is a question that has been perplexing the 
minds of men ever since an ancient writer announced that he 
had seen the wicked flourish like a green bay-tree, and it 
was probably perplexing them before that. Mr. Sullivan, 
like many contemporary critics, seems to suggest that the 
** boosting ’’ of mediocrities is something new and attribut- 
able to the newspapers; but there were sham reputations 
hundreds of years before there were newspapers, and it is 
doubtful whether it is easier for a mediocrity to get to the 
top to-day than it was in the days of the Punic Wars. The 
newspapers reflect a human nature that would still have 
existed if there had been no newspapers. And one of the 
permanent characteristics of human nature is its readiness 
to be deceived by what is second best. The great and good 
men of the pre-newspaper era were treated considerably 
worse by their fellow-men than great and good men are 
treated to-day. It was not a newspaper-reading age that 
condemned Socrates to drink hemlock; if Socrates were 
living to-day, he would be the idol of the press and could 
obtain any sum he pleased for writing on any subject he 
pleased, from the League of Nations to the ethics of mixed 
bathing. I do not say that this improvement—if it is an 
improvement—is due to the newspapers. I wish only to 
emphasise the fact that the unjust distribution of fame and 
other rewards is not a modern phenomenon for which the 
press can be justly blamed. 

It is an immemorial injustice. As long ago as the fourth 
century before Christ, Aristotle was asking himself what was 
the right attitude for a good man to adopt in regard to the 
unmerited good fortune of one’s neighbours. He came to 
the conclusion that, while it is the mark of a jealous man 
to feel pained by the good fortune of others, whether de- 
served or undeserved, a good man may legitimately feel 
righteous indignation when he sees good fortune attending 
those who do not deserve it. In other words, he found the 
unjust distribution of rewards ** annoying, in a way,’’ just 
as many men find them in our own time. Hazlitt, always 
ill-rewarded, was conscious of similar feelings of annoyance 
at the flourishing condition of the green bay-tree, and he 
attempted to justify our envy of those who are luckier than 
ourselves through no merit of their own. ‘* Envy,’’ he 
declared, ‘*‘ among other ingredients, has a mixture of the 
love of justice in it. We are more angry at undeserved 
than at deserved good fortune.’? Hazlitt knew a great deal 
about human nature, but I think that on this occasion he 
was too kind to it. It is true that we enjoy expressing our 
envy of others considerably more if we can persuade our- 
selves that their good fortune is undeserved. But, as soon 


as we feel envious, we can easily persuade ourselves of this. 
Envy has so little of the love of justice in it that it is the 
most unjust of all the passions. It can persuade us that a 
good man is a hypocrite and a man of genius an impostor. 
In such circumstances, it is much better to realise that we 
are envious than to pretend to ourselves that we are glowing 
with righteous indignation. 

Righteous indignation, indeed, should be reserved for rare 
occasions. The mere possession of fame or money by some- 
one who does not deserve it is too trivial a matter for the 
exercise of this disinterested passion. If, however, the 
possession of fame or fortune makes a mediocrity a source of 
general danger—gives him power (which he will misuse) 
to mislead the judgments of men in religion or politics or 
any other sphere—then comes the righteously indignant 
man’s chance, and to call his indignation envy would be a 
mark of worse than envy. If such an evangelist as Elmer 
Gantry really existed, for example, it would scarcely be 
possible to feel too much righteous indignation. But the 
objection of our indignation would not be his fame or fortune. 
It would be the misuse of his power over the minds of men 
and women, his blackguardism and his corruption. In the 
same way, we should begin to feel righteous indignation 
towards a man who had undeservedly become rich, only if 
he misused his riches in such a way as to injure the lives of 
other people. We certainly feel no righteous indignation 
when we hear that a man has won the Calcutta Sweep, 
though this is a piece of undeserved good fortune, but we 
should do so if we heard that he was using the money to 
finance a gang of dope-sellers. 

Thus, fame and good fortune, however undeserved, can 
never in themselves be the object of righteous indignation. 
The Socialist may feel indignant at a state of society that 
distributes its rewards so unequally, but it would be un- 
reasonable to bring righteous indignation to bear on an indi- 
vidual member of such a society who had grown rich as the 
result of a lucky speculation. As for the fame, or notoriety, 
of mediocrities, why should we fret our hearts about it? 
Fame and money are desirable things, but, according to the 
philosophers, enough of them is as good as too much, and 
the man who is able to pay his bills will only make himself 
miserable if he keeps comparing his lot with that of others 
who are still more fortunate. It is a commonplace that the 
poor man who feels no envy is happier than the rich man 
who envies the richer man. We all know this, yet envy 
remains the plague of the world. It has even been elevated 
into a principle in politics, and idealism itself at times 
becomes infected with it. Sometimes it is called the 
inferiority complex. The chief result of it is to make life 
still more unbearable to those who are afflicted with it. 

Hence, it seems to me more sensible not to be overmuch 
perturbed about the triumph of mediocrity. After all, the 
ordinary mediocrity, however he may be ‘* boosted,” does 
comparatively little harm. The really dangerous men are 
those men of genius who teach false doctrine. And who 
these men of genius are, none of us can tell for certain. Some 
people regard the opinions of Dean Inge as poisonous ; others 
say the same of the opinions of Mr. Bertrand Russell. I 
have heard Mr. Shaw, Mr. Belloc and D. H. Lawrence all 
assailed on different occasions as misleaders of the people. 
I have my own opinion as to which of them, if any, has got 
hold of the truth, and I regard some of them, if not all, as 
being far more dangerous to society than any mediocrities 
with sham reputations. But even here there is no opening 


for righteous indignation, since each of them is an honest 
and public-spirited writer, who, from the point of view of an 
impartial spectator, is just as likely to be right as I, who am 
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not even sure that I am right. If there has ever been any- 
thing to worry about in any age, it has not been the 
existence of the man of genius with the wrong opinions but 
the non-existence of the still more energetic man of genius 
with the right ones. 

I do not wish to suggest that the man with a sham reputa- 
tion should not be exposed when the occasion for this arrives. 
Let us expose all the impostors on earth if we can, but, as 
a rule, this can be done without a display of moral fury. 
Let us cheerfully recognise the fact that if we destroy one 
sham reputation, it will be succeeded by another—all of 
which is annoying, in a way, but not too annoying to be 
cheerfully endured. We have seen scores of sham reputa- 
tions appearing and disappearing in our own generation. 
And meanwhile, I am prepared to admit, the world has in 
many respects grown worse. But who has made it so? The 
men with sham reputations? I doubt it. I am not 
absolutely sure, but I suspect that the clever men, the men 
with real and well-earned reputations, will be discovered by 
posterity to have been the villains of the piece. _—Y. Y. 


WOODPECKERS AND ACORNS 


E were being driven past some of the fruit-groves 
W in California, simply enjoying the feast of beauty, 
when of a sudden we were confronted with a 
problem, which brought us back to science. Our learned 
and genial host, Professor W. E. Ritter, one of the most 
thoughtful investigators of animal behaviour, pulled up 
opposite a telegraph post and asked us if we saw anything 
peculiar. He had previously let the cat out of the bag, so 
that we were able to answer with aplomb : ‘* Why, it is just 
covered with acorns.’? From about a yard above the ground 
up to the cross-beams the post was pitted with holes— 
several hundreds altogether—and nearly half of them showed 
an acorn slightly projecting, with its pointed tip inwards 
and its broad base outwards. The holes had been bored and 
the acorns inserted by the California woodpecker. Thereby 
hangs a tale, and a curious one. 

The California woodpecker, technically known as 
Balanosphyra formiscivora, is at home—practically a resi- 
dent—over a north-south range of a thousand miles in the 
State, and occurs from the sea coast to an elevation of 5,000 
feet on the mountains. But its distribution is for the most 
part restricted to places where there are groups of oaks, for 
the bird has become intimately dependent on this particular 
kind of tree. Its food consists in part of insects, which are 
mostly caught on the wing, but acorns form the staple diet, 
as post-mortems plainly show. And the same method proves 
the inaccuracy of the widespread error, hard to die, that the 
woodpeckers store the acorns for the sake of grubs and other 
insects which they may contain. No doubt they enjoy insect 
spice with their acorn-meat, but the percentage of insects 
obtained in this way is very small. The acorns are stored 
for their own sake, or else for fun. 

The woodpeckers tend to form settlements because the 
oaks, such as Valley Oaks and Live Oaks, often grow in 
groups, determined by environmental conditions. But there 
is a scattered as well as a settled woodpecker population, 
always, however, dependent on oaks. As everyone knows, 
woodpeckers excavate nesting holes, which are often on the 
under-side of a large branch at some distance from the 
trunk ; and outside the breeding seasons these holes may be 
used as refuges. But the California woodpecker goes one 
better by making residential holes, which are used all the 
year round, but especially in stormy weather. These are 
often excavated in trees other than oaks, such as Yellow 
Pine, Incense Cedar and Silver Fir, which may be associated 
with the groups of Quercus, and it is of interest that the 


woodpeckers use them, as well as oaks, for storing purposes ; 
this having the advantage that it is much easier to bore a 
hole in a soft-barked Yellow Pine than in a hard-barked 
Black Oak. The Gum-trees or Eucalypts are newcomers 
to California, but the woodpecker has learned to utilise them 
also, sometimes by enlarging natural narrow grooves and 
sometimes by actual hole drilling. The probability is that 
the utilisation of natural grooves, being simpler and more 
direct, is an early stage in the evolution of the storing cus- 
tom, antecedent to drilling; and this is suggested, apart from 
storing altogether, by the way in which woodpeckers use a 
crevice as a vice when hulling acorns. Yet it must be 
remembered that many species of woodpecker are very 
effective in chiselling at the bark when in search of boring 
insects or when excavating their nests, while the Sap-Sucker 
is famous for drilling numerous small holes in the stems of 
maples, mountain-ash, and the like, in order to tap the flow 
of sugary sap. Thus there is no particular difficulty in 
understanding how the making of holes for acorns might 
begin. The advantage of the elaborated custom is that 
which attends all forms of storage, namely, provision for 
hard times when acorns are scarce ; and the particular nature 
of the granary saves the nuts from decay and lessens the 
risk of their being stolen by thieves, such as jays and 
squirrels. That the custom has proved very successful in the 
struggle for existence is suggested by its exuberance—we saw 
in half an hour scores of trees with hundreds of implanted 
acorns—and Professor Ritter has made precise studies 
showing that the storing species has a very extensive distri- 
bution, as compared with other species, and that the rate of 
mortality in the settlements is unusually low as compared 
with that of other kinds of woodpecker which have not 
become intimately interlinked with the oak. There is no 
doubt that the storing custom pays. 

It was to a visitor a fascinating experience to see and 
hear the beautiful and insurgent woodpeckers as they flew 
about, but it was more thrilling to stare up at some of the 
trunks and try to estimate the number of acorns with their 
rounded ends projecting in row after row. For the question 
was insistent : What kind of behaviour is this which has been 
such a boon to the California woodpecker? Is it intelligent 
or instinctive, or is it a mingling of the two? It certainly 
works well; it is adaptive; but to what extent have these 
lively birds thought it out? 

Professor Ritter refuses to be hurried into a psychological 
interpretation of the acorn-storing activity, preferring for 
the present to make sure of the objective facts. But he has 
brought forward convincing detailed evidence of the adap- 
tive plasticity of the bird’s activities. (1) The evidence is 
ample to prove that within limits the storage pits made by 
the California woodpecker correspond in size to the different 
sized acorns stored in them. The correspondence is not 
invariably perfect, but the number of misfits is very small. 
(2) Where acorns of different dimensions are available, a 
marked preference is given to those which are of a size most 
easily handled by the birds. There is a selection on the basis 
of nut-size in relation to the normal opening at the tips of 
the beak. (8) In the third place there is a selection of those 
trees in which holes can be most readily made, and even as 
regards telegraph-poles and the like a preference is given 
to those with long shrinkage cracks. It is interesting to 
observe close-packed, more or less vertical, series of acorns 
wedged into a fissure, with or without definitely drilled 
holes. (4) Finally, there is a touch of perfection in the 
occasional shelling and splitting of the acorns, and the 
imbedding of the separate halves in smaller holes. It may 
be noted that this woodpecker never swallows the acorn 
whole, as the band-tailed pigeon does. The storing of half- 
nuts is an extension of the normal habit of splitting, and 
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that again is sometimes more than suggested if the acorns 
have been lying on the damp ground. 

But alongside of this adaptiveness, with a plasticity that 
points to intelligence, there are remarkable limitations which 
point rather to instinct; that is, to inborn predispositions 
which prompt the bird to go through a certain routine. Thus 
there is often a storing of objects that are entirely useless 
for food, such as pebbles! At the other extreme, the 
naturalist in the Yosemite Park pointed out to us some holes 
which the woodpecker had packed with suet. Another 
limitation is the storing of acorns in places from which they 
cannot be retrieved. Thus we were lucky enough to see some 
workmen removing the wooden shingles from a cottage, a 
process which disclosed a bushel or more of acorns that 
had been dropped in through drilled holes, and were lyiag, 
of course, irrecoverably in the space between wood and wall. 
Another remarkable fact is the large number of useless holes 
which are started but never finished. They are not deep 
enough or large enough to be of any use. Thus we see that 
there are maladaptations as well as adaptations. 

We could not commit our esteemed colleague of the 
University of California to any theory, but our reading of 
the story would be as follows. There is an inborn or instinc- 
tive predisposition to store acorns, and this may be 
regarded as a natural extension of feeding on acorns and 
fixing them in a vice for hulling. The hole-drilling may be 
an extension of the utilisation of deep vertical cracks on the 
stem. Along with the instinctive predisposition there is 
sometimes, as in many other birds, a spice of intelligence, 
as in preferring nuts of convenient size and in preferring 
soft-barked trees for granaries. At times, however, the 
instinctive prompting may be stronger than the bird’s 
judgment, as when it packs a nut-like pebble into a hole, 
just as an earthworm may drag a piece of twine into its 
burrow. Besides obedience to the hereditary or instinctive 
prompting, and besides intelligent judgment, something 
must be allowed for individual imitation—all the more 
potent since these woodpeckers are gregarious and since the 
holes remain as permanent products. Whether any wood- 
pecker can eat any stored acorn, we do not know. Are they 
communists ? 

Finally, we wish to suggest the need for a new psycho- 
biological concept, which we would call *‘ ploy.”” When 
vigorous animals have a firm footing in the struggle for 
existence, and plenty of energy and inventiveness, they may 
allow themselves and enjoy a good deal of activity which 
is not absolutely necessary nor yet quite playful. They may 
work hard for the fun of working, and indulge in experi- 
ments which are not strictly utilitarian. This is ploy. 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Miscellany 
THE MUSICAL FACULTY 


T is a common misapprehension that the language or 
I medium of music is more difficult than that of words. 
The source of this illusion, for illusion I believe it to 

be, is not difficult to discover. Words serve two different 
though related functions. Like mathematical symbols, they 
have a precise abstract meaning that is the same for all men. 
** Cat ’’ is as precise a word as “ two ”’; so are most nouns. 
Verbs are just as precise ; so are pronouns and prepositions. 
** Give me your cat ”’ has as definite and precise a meaning 
as ‘* twice two are four.’’ You cannot say *‘ Give me your 
cat ’’ in music, nor can you say “‘ Twice two are four ”’ in 
music; but in mathematics you can say 2 X 2 = 4, and it 
means exactly what the words mean. Can as definite state- 
ments be made in music? They can, but they are state- 
ments about musical ideas just as the statements of 
mathematics are statements of mathematical ideas. You 


cannot say in mathematics or in music ‘* Give me your 
ca.” 

Mathematics is not a complete language, neither is music. 
But words, after all, are only sounds with a visual notation, 
and in this they do not differ from musical notation; what 
distinguishes them is the use to which the two notations have 
been put. For many thousands of years the one notation 
(in its different linguistic forms) has been used by man in 
daily intercourse for practical matters, while the other has 
been reserved for special occasions. From this arises the 
vastly differing degree of familiarity with the two notations. 
Everybody in human society who has to move about among 
physical objects and with other human beings must possess 
a rudimentary knowledge of words. He need not be able to 
read the visual notation of words, the script. A man could 
attain a very high degree of culture and be unable to read. 
This is proved by illiterate peasants in Ireland and all parts 
of the world. Conversely, being able to read a verbal 
notation does not constitute culture. For this we need no 
example cited, because the proof is everywhere about us. 

If every child was taught and practised in the musical 
script as he is in the verbal script we should have as many 
people able to read music as words. There is nothing 
especially dark, esoteric or extraordinary about music. The 
grammar and notation of music can be learned as easily 
as the grammar and notation of words. But the majority 
of people never get past an elementary knowledge of both 
notations. If you drew a barrier across Oxford Street any 
day and let through those who could tell you the meaning 
of a dozen quite ordinary words in the English language you 
would find very few would be able to pass through. I am 
not thinking of out-of-the-way technical words; I am 
thinking of plain, ordinary words, such as ‘‘ monad,” 
*‘ plinth,”? ‘ logic,”? ‘* mere,’? ‘‘ covin,” ‘ cran,” 
** feral ’’—to name just a few short words that come to my 
mind. The vocabulary of the average reader of the daily 
mewspaper is amazingly small, and anybody who knew as 
little of the musical vocabulary as the man in the street 
knows of his own language would be quite unfit to play in 
the worst orchestra in London; as unfit to read the 
symphonies of Mozart as the ordinary man is to read the 
sonnets of Milton. 

Yet owing to the use of verbal notation in an elementary 
form in order to move about in daily practical life, we all 
have the illusion that we know far more about verbal than 
about musical notation. But I will leave the layman and 
come to the professor. Let us compare the professors and 
teachers of literature with the professors and teachers of 
music. Who has the best sense and knowledge of words; 
those illiterate Irish peasants from whom Synge took the 
verbal beauty of The Playboy of the Western World or, 
say, the sub-editors of the News of the World? I grant that 
the invention of cross-word puzzles has greatly increased the 
vocabulary of Fleet Street, but immediately this question is 
put it is clear that the faculty of using words depends on 
something more than mere extent of vocabulary. The same 
is true of music. The musical faculty is something more than 
the knowledge of musical notation. A man who can trans- 
pose a difficult piece of music at sight into a remote key has 
a certain kind of musical faculty, but it is not the only kind 
or the most important. The man who has a very accurate 
sense of pitch has also a musical faculty, but it alone will not 
enable him even to play an instrument well. I have heard 
famous musicians whose sense of rhythm was very poor, 
just as one may find professors of English who cannot read 
poetry. And when we come to the heights of the two arts, 
when we come to the region where words are used not to 
direct pedestrians about the streets but to express the con- 
ceptions and feelings of extraordinary men, we are in a 
world where the professional men of letters can go just as 
far astray as the professional musicians. 
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The musical faculty is so various that genuine music- 
lovers must have received many different impressions from 
the performance of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and the 
National Chorus of Beethoven’s Mass in D at the Queen’s 
Hall last week. To a musical mind keenly perceptive of 
tonal values and of music as pure tone the performance 
must have sounded very bad. Harmony, that celestial 
harmony of which poets sing, was sadly to seek. The lines 
of Milton (whose father was a composer and who himself 
was @ musician) are too well known to quote, but the 
following stanza puts this point of view : 


I know that to sing the Missa Solemnis there is not any quire, 

Because never yet have there been voices collected together, 

Pure individual voices whose harmonious blending 

Would utter the notes full, detached—breathéd bubbles of fire, 

But single notes, circles into which every throat did respire, 

All individual flames vanishing like the hairs of a peacock’s feather, 

So that now there was but a shape of gold green or blue 
transcending 


The breaths of all but not destroying each particular breather. 

How far the expression of Beethoven’s ideas is effected 
by this tonal imperfection is difficult to determine. Perhaps, 
for some people, altogether ; for others not at all. Personally 
I would not go in either category, because I believe that 
utlimately form and content are one. I do not see where the 
line can be drawn absolutely between the technique and 
the content of a work of art. I do not believe in bad 
performances of good works of art, just as I do not believe 
in good performances of bad works of art. Those who do, 
have a superficial conception of technique. To them it is 
something external, like a french polish, a final flourish or 
sleight of hand which is applied outwardly. This is not real 
technique. Real technique is the outcome of the artist’s 
conception. It is the mind taking a particular shape. All 
forms spring from inner life struggling outwardly, and the 
reverse process is what is known as imitation. 

I enjoyed the Missa Solemnis as performed less than I 
enjoyed Schénberg’s Pelléas and Mélisande played by the 
same orchestra and under the same conductor the week 
before. I do not deduce from this that Schénberg’s work is 
finer than Beethoven’s, but many people who have only 
heard Beethoven indifferently performed have drawn 
erroneous conclusions, when the fact is simply that they 
have not heard Beethoven or only a part of Beethoven 
obscurely. Pelléas and Mélisande is a remarkable work of 
real originality, force and musical imagination, and is much 
more interesting than the same composer’s Gurrelieder on 
a first hearing. Its performance had the tonal beauty which 
the performance of the others lacked. This is due partly, 
perhaps, to Schénberg’s care for texture in this work and 
to the fact that it is less difficult in this respect than 
Beethoven’s Mass. But let the B.B.C. and the National 
Chorus persist with the Missa Solemnis. It should be given 
once every year and under a different conductor, so that 
the chorus and orchestra may get to understand it. Then if 
we are lucky one day we may hear it and be exhilarated 
and satisfied. W. J. TURNER. 


THE INTIMATE JOURNAL 
A ten keep journals for various reasons; most of 


them, I suppose, from the same instinct which makes 

people sideglance at their reflections in shop- 
windows. I have seen a man in a restaurant—an elegant 
young Jew—engaged in making himself as irresistible as he 
could to the woman seated beside him; and all the time he 
was looking past her at his image in a mirror on the wall. 
Every smirk and slant of the eye was met in that stare in the 
mirror. He could see that he was getting on well. Now and 
then his gaze (in the mirror, of course) would wander to 
the other tables in the restaurant, appraising the women and 
criticising the men, but it always returned to itself. What 
a much better view he had in the glass than out of it—every- 
thing there with the addition of himself! Obviously a more 
complete picture. I should think that a good deal of his 


contentment in life depended on his being able constantly 
to get a good view of himself. It was not enough for him to 
see someone else responding to his attentions : he must watch 
himself awakening that response. 

So there is a type of author who needs the reflection of a 
diary. Events may be thrilling or important in his life, 
but he only gets the last satisfaction from them when they 
show up well on the page. Amiel, Marie Bashkirtseff, 
Barbellion, have made an art of the written confessions which 
played a natural part in the private life of a great writer 
like Tolstoy. ‘“‘ I see myself,’’ said Amiel, ‘‘ sub specie 
aeternitatis.”? That is a long way from the diary of events 
or social encounters and from a book like Pepys’s which is 
natural gossip. The other diarists I have mentioned are 
passionately interested in themselves—and aware of it. In 
any situation they tap themselves as they would tap a 
barometer; the needle wavers to ** storm ” or ** fair ’’ and 
they are delighted. How the smallest happening can take 
on importance in an atmosphere so impregnated with 
personal awareness! There is a strange exultance in these 
intimate journals, a gushing centre of flame, like the hoarse 
naphtha lamp lighting the jostlers at a fair. It is somehow 
intense and urgently unreal, a dreamlike distortion of close- 
up views. An average man does not experience so strained 
and continuous a flow of personal experience unless he is 
under the influence of drugs or illness. (Note that all three 
of these diarists—Amiel, Bashkirtseff, Barbellion—were 
invalids; Barbellion was desperately ill. It is a common 
experience of illness that the patient is sucked down into 
himself; yet in his introspection he is capable of a greater 
personal detachment than he ever was before.)  Self- 
contemplation can start the strangest of fantasies. Marie 
Bashkirtseff imagines how she will look in her coffin, the 
pale figure and the flowers set out in candlelight. Death 
is a constant theme, it thrills and excites above all others, 
for when death comes the possibility of examining it will 
be gone. To such a person, whether the victim of an 
incurable illness or not, life becomes less a matter of 
experience than experiment. Hence the cool awareness in 
a writer like Barbellion of himself—the puppet to be 
dangled! He is ‘“ different *’ from other people, less 
cautious, more aware. Barbellion writes: ‘‘ My life as it 
unrolls itself day by day is a source of constant amazement, 
delight, and pain. I can think of no more interesting volume 
than a detailed, intimate psychological history of my own 
life.’”? His own life is interesting to him—that is his first 
thought ; the determination to make it public—much though 
he wished it—comes second. 

I am not attempting to explain away these writers as 
medical ‘‘ cases.’? Introspection is sometimes the result 
of certain kinds of disease, as a sharpening of sensibility is of 
others, but the effects of illness on a man’s writing can easily 
be exaggerated. The author of a recent book of essays on 
historical characters, written from a medical point of view, 
made the astonishing statement that he could not recall 
‘* a single really healthy or sane genius, except possibly 
Sir Walter Scott.’? It is more important for a critic to 
decide, not whether a man is sick or whole, but whether his 
writings are. Thus to a student of medicine Dr. Johnson, 
with his twitchings and orange-peel, may be a first-rate case, 
but as a writer he is obviously ‘‘ sane and healthy.’? The 
same in a less degree may be said of Barbellion; his writing 
is not diseased, as is, for example, some of Proust’s. Even 
his introspection, whatever its origin, can hardly be called 
diseased. I know that it is the habit now to entangle a 
writer with his work, and to ascribe to one what belongs 
properly to the other. It is a trick which can be overdone. 
Even in the case of an author who writes largely about 
himself it is better to keep as much to the writings, and as 
little to the imaginary person behind them, as possible. The 
author of an intimate journal, with all the characteristics of 
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frankness, shamelessness, and a delight in self-revelation, is 
like any other writer a man with a mask. One of the first 
aims of a writer is to find a suitable mask with which to 
face the world; this struggle between the artist’s personal 
character and the form his art shall take (his speaking voice, 
as it were) is indeed the most important struggle in his life. 
Only a great genius like Shakespeare seems to be exempt 
from it. Many writers—Henry James is an extreme example 
—make their style and then live up to it. His speech, 
action and whole life must have followed that intricate style 
and point of view with an almost comical closeness. 

Now the intimate diarist tears off masks. He abominates 
any literary manner and even any general form of writing 
which can screen him off from his readers. He dislikes even 
the thought of writing for others to read, because willy-nilly 
that involves some kind of attitude on his part. What he does 
then is the exact opposite to the method of Henry James; 
James approached life with a style, the diarist tries to shovel 
life into his work with no style at all. Needless to say, some 
kind of literary form must mediate between him and his 
readers, but he tries to make it as unliterary and incon- 
spicuous as possible. His utterance must be direct, personal, 
spontaneous, unconscious, almost accidental. Logic, being 
formal, must go; when he argues, it is in gasps and short 
exclamatory statements. He must startle the reader by 
side-glances and a jumble of words under the breath; he 
expects you to eavesdrop as best you can. And here, if he is 
not too busily destructive, he must begin to realise that two 
contradictions are in the way of his being a writer. First, 
he wants to address an audience without addressing an 
audience; second, he wants to speak without, if possible, 
opening his mouth. The result is naturally an increase of 
self-consciousness and a somewhat inaudible mumble. 

This may seem an exaggeration : did any diarist, intimate 
or remote, ever attempt such a performance? Certainly he 
did; and he has been very highly praised by competent 
critics. All that I have written in the last twenty lines 
applies exactly to V. V. Rozanov, two of whose books 
have appeared in English in the last few years. He wrote 
in one of them that he could believe in the existence of 
nothing outside his own study, and in another that his 
washing-bills were better literature than Turgenev’s letters, 
because they expressed more directly things at least as funda- 
mental. Here is personality with a vengeance! For this 
conviction of Rozanov’s was temperamental and psycho- 
logical, not metaphysical. My point in going for an 
extreme case like this is that here is a perfect example 
of a man looking at himself in a mirror. And he has the 
backing of a good deal of modern criticism. If the business 
of literature is merely to transmit as fully and forcibly as 
possible the personality of an author, why should he wrap 
himself up in plays, novels or poems about imaginary 
things? That many critics consider this to be the function 
of literature is shown by the fact that they will treat a 
number of masterpieces as though they were only manifesta- 
tions of the author (a sort of ectoplasm showing that he has 
some secret power), and that they will put his private 
correspondence, his diaries and notebooks, on the same high 
level as his finished work. The idea that every author is 
with more or less efficiency his own autobiographer, and 
that where he fails it is the business of the critic to fill up the 
gaps, seems to me fantastically wrong. Many people, no 
doubt, find more pleasure in reading Tolstoy’s Intimate 
Diary than in reading Anna Karenina (more pleasure still 
in reading his wife’s diaries), but they are not people 
seriously interested in literature. It might be a good thing 
if every great writer were as anonymous as Shakespeare ! 

The mask of the intimate diarist is a curious one. As I 


have said, the intimate journal as a conscious literary form 
began as an imitation of private confessions. It brought 
with it that hush of secrecy so necessary in art as well as 


life to whispered confidences. It was to be confidential and 
yet broadcast, artificially careless, and an exultant self. 
revelation. To be done well it required a nice balance; it 
needed as well as the assumed naivety of the diarist an 
actual lack of premeditation. The Journal of a Disappointed 
Man is an excellent example of a conscious piece of literary 
art in which this strain of unpremeditation is yet very 
strong. Mr. H. G. Wells pointed it out in an introduction 
to the book, and Barbellion, of course, was at a loss to under- 
stand him. I cannot think of any really successful intimate 
diary which has not some extraordinary quality altogether 
missed by its author. Samuel Butler’s Note-books perhaps 
come nearest to it (no reader sees more in them than Butler 
did), but they are hardly intimate; they are written by a 
man to whom intimacy was impossible, a kind of outrageous 
intrusion. Is that, perhaps, the secret? Only those who are 
shy, or incredulous of intimacy, could continue to produce, 
in confession, almost exactly the impression they desire to 
make—nothing more, nothing less, and nothing different. 
G. W. Sronter. 


AN UNPLEASANT THOUGHT 


OON will the emerald dusk come down, 

S The peacock dusk and then the dark ;— 
Night after night I sit and see 

The ash tree and the linden tree 

In darkness drown. 


Intangible all-whelming sea ! 
Night after night I watch and mark 
The shadow of oblivion 
That makes all shapes and meanings none, 
And you and me. 
Sy.ivia Lynp. 


THE MIRROR 


HREADING her precious injuries 
Through all the outlets of her heart, 


The needle at her bidding plies 
To and fro with fiendish art. 


Hither and thither, quick and slow, 
The stitches of her fantasy : 

Never, oh never would he know; 
Her love must deeply buried lie. 


To and fro, needle and thread, 
Her failing heart must never fail ; 
On finger tips small drops of red, 
But oh, her heart is ashen pale. 


Put off the old, the new put on; 
For all her love is gathered there, 
Enfolded in the old : this one 
Is but a thing of silk and air. 


Now like a feather touched by wind 
She sways across the silent floor : 
Into another world behind 
The mirror beckons like a door. 


There she saw her sister fond 
Beckoning from the mirror tall, 

A vision from a place beyond— 
She saw her droop—and that was all. 


And when he came, in the light of the moon 
He saw where she had fallen down, 
A little heap in the light of the moon 
That seemed an old deserted gown. 
Romitiy JOHN. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


“6 THERS,’”’ said Matthew Arnold, “ abide our 
O question; thou art free,’? and so implied 
that he had, as school-inspector, freed our 
Shakespeare from the obligation of sitting for examinations. 
Since then never was any author subjected to such a storm 
of interrogations as has circled round the bland, inscrutable 
head of Stratford. There can be few questions Shakespeare 
has not been forced to abide—from those that question his 
ability as playwright to those that suggest that his very 
identity is doubtful. I forget whether anyone has proved 
that he was Elizabeth—but he is of course Bacon, and Lord 
Oxford, and several playwrights, known and unknown. A 
good deal of the speculative writing about Shakespeare 
would be more tolerable if the authors showed any genuine 
feeling for poetry, any understanding of the supreme quality 
of the works they are discussing. I cannot summon up any 
interest in a book that proves that Hamlet or Macbeth was 
written in several sections by a committee, when it is evident 
that the critic regards Hamlet as on a level with a bill of 
lading or an inventory of church furniture. It was a grave 
misfortune that too many of the serious students engaged in 
Shakespearean criticism have not been notable for quickness 
of esthetic perception, or fineness of imaginative insight. 
There are few memorials more solid or more uninspiring 
than Sidney Lee’s authoritative life of Shakespeare. Indeed 
by far the best and most readable life of Shakespeare that I 
know—better than Raleigh’s volume in the English Men of 
Letters series—is Dr. Saintsbury’s chapter in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature. 


* * * 


And now comes Sir Edmund Chambers with his monu- 
mental William Shakespeare (Clarendon Press, 2 vols., 
£2 2s.). I am not of those who find Sir Edmund’s writing dull. 
He has not the liveliness, the personal whimsicality with 
which Dr. Saintsbury lightens his huge load of scholarship ; 
but I have found his two preliminary works—The Medizval 
Stage and The Elizabethan Stage—delightful to read. The 
present work is, in some ways, not so attractive, though it 
is of equal value as a source-book. Indeed, after the wilder- 
ness of volumes, big and little, in which fancies about Shake- 
speare, whims about the poems, apothegms on anagrams 
are combined with a sturdy determination to treat the 
text of the greatest poet in the world as a mixture between a 
cipher and a cross-word puzzle, Sir Edmund’s volumes are 
extremely refreshing. He does not shirk anything; neither 
does he invent difficulties for the pleasure of solving them ; 
the sub-title of his work is ‘‘a study of facts and 
problems,’? and he considers no problems which have not 
an origin in the facts of his story, a course that may well 
be recommended to all who intend to add to the library more 
books on Shakespeare. He begins with an invaluable sketch 
of Shakespeare’s origin and life. Particularly good is his 
firm if quiet reproval of those who insist on the lack of sani- 
tation and comfort, of civilisation and modern conveniences 
generally, in Shakespeare’s Stratford. All criticism of that 
kind is a form of snobbery. It belongs to the same foolish 
stratum of English Philistinism as Macaulay’s patronage of 
the Middle Ages, and the lofty, superior air adopted last 
century by people of physical wealth and spiritual indigence 
towards those of their ancestors who were lacking no doubt 
in the things which make happy the halls of Midas, but were 
rich beyond words in a world of beauty that they helped to 
make intelligible. 


In all his books we see the soundness of Sir Edmund’s 
method of approach to his subject. His wide knowledge of 
the stage, of the conditions of production, of the conventions 
of dramatic authorship are all of the greatest service in 
enabling him to consider every aspect of his problem ; and he 
overtops all other Shakespearean critics not only in the 
breadth of his knowledge, but in his acute and imaginative 
sense of proportion. A less balanced critic might well have 
been overwhelmed by his material, and one less aware of the 
niceties of style might be ready to confuse Shakespeare 
with his contemporaries. This has, indeed, been the ten- 
dency of much modern criticism, and has been perplexing 
to those who, while not scholars, believed themselves to be 
moderately sensitive to the difference between Shakespeare’s 
voice and those others. It is heartening to find that 
Sir Edmund is a supporter of tradition, and refuses to be 
perturbed because his ‘* conclusions do not differ essentially 
from those which have long formed part of the critical 
tradition.”” His general conclusions on the authenticity 
problem must be quoted. 

Internal evidence makes it necessary to accompany a general 
acceptance of the traditional Shakespearean canon with certain 
qualifications, which may be set out in summary form. Collabora- 
tion must be admitted in Ienry VIII and probably in Taming of 
the Shrew, as well as in the uncanonical Pericles and Two Nobie 
Kinsmen, and possibly in Edward III. Of replacement of the work 
of a collaborator, which figures in some of the speculations of Fleay, 
and was presumably suggested by Ben Jonson’s treatment of 
Sejanus, there is no sign. Apart from the touching-up of Titus 
Andronicus, which rests primarily on external evidence, and the 
insertion of two late scenes into the heterogeneous structure of 
1 Henry V1, there is nothing substantial which points to the 
dressing-up of alicn plays. Some afterthoughts written into 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Cesar, and Troilus 
and Cressida, are revealed by failure to delete the original wordings. 
Mislineations in the Shrew and Timon of Athens may indicate others. 
But such alterations are no proof of complete rewriting, and for this 
the evidence is of the scantiest. An exception may be made for 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, which looks as if it had been converted 
from a wedding entertainment into a play for the public stage, 
by some changes in the last act and the provision of an alternative 
ending. Some passages in 2, 3 Henry VI may owe their origin to 
a revival. We know, again on external evidence, that a line not 
now found in Julius Cesar met with criticism from Jonson. It 
would be absurd to lay down categorically that there has been no 
touching-up anywhere else. But that the great majority of the 
plays are Shakespeare’s from beginning to end, and that, broadly 
speaking, when he had once written them he Icft them alone, I feel 


little doubt. These are prepositions which, so far, disintegrating 
criticism has entirely failed to shake. 


* * * 


For that summary many who have not the time to read 
the disintegrating or destructive critics will be grateful. I 
do not think any literary pastime leaves one with so dry and 
discouraging a sensation as the examination of mares’-nests. 
It can easily become a sort of drug-taking, and in the indul- 
gence of it all normal appetites are overcome and finally 
die of atrophy. A study of Sir Edmund’s book will save 
the reader from this deteriorating sport and its conse- 
quences. Here with unexampled thoroughness all the facts 
about Shakespeare’s life and work are set forth, with a 
carefully documented citation of all contemporary allusions. 
One chapter which I have found particularly fascinating is 
that in which Sir Edmund gives us the sources of the 
Shakespeare mythos, ranging from L’Estrange and Thomas 
Fuller to Steevens, Ireland and Walter Scott. 


* * * 


It is unlikely now that we shall ever have an imaginative 
life of Shakespeare that will satisfy all lovers of the poet. 
Mr. Frank Harris’s Man, once acclaimed as the great recon- 
struction, has long ceased to convince; he, like all the 
invented Shakespeares, including Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
sketch, could have done almost anything except write the 
plays. Sir Edmund Chambers’ book may be too solid for 
some, but it does present the playwright. 

RIcHARD SUNNE. 
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WILD LIFE 


In the Heart of Northern Forests. By A. RapcLyrre DuGMoRE, 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 


A Year on the Great Barrier Reef. 
21s. 


These two unusual and absorbing travel-books may well be 
read together, for they are in a sense complementary. Mr. Rad- 
clyffe Dugmore has set down the results of many years of sagacious 
and devoted animal-watching in the North of America; he is 
a solitary worker, a true animal-lover, and is never unduly 
hampered by scientific or biological considerations. His chief 
interest lies in the beaver, the moose and the caribou, all of 
which he has studied exhaustively over a period of many years. 
His mind is original, and he exhibits much of that same 
charming, tender curiosity towards wild life that was exemplified 
at its best in the genius of W. H. Hudson. He closely resembles 
Hudson, indeed, in many ways; like him, he prefers to work 
alone, and his manner of approach to the wild is similar; he is 
patient, simple, sensitive, and has an acute imagination; he 
flies sometimes into a typically Hudsonian anger at the sound 
of a shot or at the discovery of some pieces of “ collecting ” 
barbarity; he draws his deductions from the evidence of his 
own eyes and ears and lets the fairy-tales of old women go hang; 
and as a writer he exhibits the same simplicity and often the 
same angry prejudices as Hudson, and is just as likely as he to 
write worse than a provincial journalist or with a sudden burst 
of inspired loveliness. The Hudson resemblances apart, he is 
a brilliant photographer, and the plates with which his book is 
packed are as striking as the stills of expert shots from a film. 
Dr. Yonge is a very different person. The very title of his book 
indicates the vast difference of his field, and his book is, in a sense, 
the work of the activities not of one man, but of a whole body of 
men. The Great Barrier Reef Expedition, suitably subsidised, 
was an official marine ‘scientific expedition whose business it was 
to study the Queensland barrier for a year. Dr. Yonge was in 
charge of the expedition; it is his purpose to give an account of 
the barrier : 


By C. M. Yonce. Putnam. 


To tell of its multitudinous reefs and islands, of the corals and 
other animals and plants which compose it and of the others which 
live on and around it; to recount the story of its discovery and of 
the wealth it possesses and the dangers it holds; to speak of the 
native people who dwell on its islands and who obtain much of 
their livelihood from the reefs and animals of these coral seas which 
have influenced at all points their habit and culture. 


He continues : 

But this is in no sense an official account of that expedition. It 
is a record of personal experiences and impressions. ... <A scientist 
deals with facts, and it is primarily with facts that I am concerned 
here, but I have tried to avoid the technicalities of the zoologist 
as carefully as the sensationalism of the journalist. 


His prose is generally cool and academic, but often beautiful, 
and he writes on the whole with more style and more scientific 
weight and authority than Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore, but with less 
individuality, and with an absence of his engaging prejudice. 

He is concerned primarily with corals. (‘* Corals are animals 
. . . the coral ‘ insect’ is as mythical as the griffon.”) Corals, 
which are allied to sea-anemones, are creatures which possess the 
extraordinary power of forming living skeletons of great size and 
strength. They consist of a soft tubular trunk, the under side 
of which fastens itself on rock and the upper part of which is 
composed of a fringe of many tentacles surrounding a mouth. 
Thus a coral is merely a tube stopped at the base. Like plants, 
corals feed and grow and at certain seasons seed themselves, as 
it were, over a large area with prolific rapidity. Like higher 
animals, they develop sexual products. They reproduce on a 
vast scale, discharging into the sea thousands of minute, pear- 
shaped planula, which, under favourable conditions, settle 
themselves on a clean hard surface, fix themselves mouth 
upwards, and in an astonishingly short time undergo an entire 
metamorphosis. The base spreads over the rock and cements 
itself there; about the mouth grows a ring of minute tentacles of 
delicate loveliness; the coral, as it were, buds, and the foundation 
of a coral colony has begun. The Great Barrier Reef itself is 
simply a range of submarine limestone mountains formed by 
the infinite accumulation of the living skeletons of these amazing 
carnivorous animals. In life they are exquisite, and species 
will be shaped like staghorns or fungi or ragged chrysanthemums 
or the branches of trees. Their colours are riotous and vivid; 
the common staghorn coral, brittle as glass, flourishes in vast 


flats of blue and heliotrope; the beautiful red coral is well known; 
there are innumerable lovely corals of green and brown and 
yellow and soft rose. These reef-formers, which cover the rocks 
like lovely, useless embroideries, are the most stupendous of 
living builders. The Great Barrier, which guards the length of 
the east coast of Queensland, is no less than 1,260 miles long, 
many miles wide, and not less than 180 feet high. In the search 
for species of coral, the study and classification of them, and 
not least in experiments on specimens, the expedition put in 
much hard, elaborate and invaluable work. Not only reef- 
builders but also reef-destroyers were studied. Coral reefs are 
the scenes of an endless conflict between forces of growth and 
architecture and those of destruction. In addition to the sea 
and the many injurious forces of organic origin, the most de- 
structive agents are bivalve molluscs. These creatures are 
capable of boring into the limestone basis of a reef by means of 
pouring out an acid which dissolves away the calcium carbonate 
composing the rock. Boring barnacles, a few species of sea- 
urchins, and the curious sea-cucumber are enemies to reef 
consolidation too. Of other reef inhabitants Dr. Yonge gives 
an enchanting account. Reef pools are populated by exquisite 
coral fish, blue, green, orange, red, yellow and purple in colour, 
besides such creatures as the snake-like synapta, the blue starfish 
and a chameleon-like species of octopus. The most terrible and 
deadly inhabitant of the reefs is the stone-fish, a hideous, flaw- 
lessly camouflaged creature, impossible to see, a slow swimmer, 
but with a power of defence that is diabolical. The back of the 
stone-fish is armed with thirteen spikes, which, at the approach of 
danger, are sharply erected. Each spike is powerfully pene- 
trative and poisonous. A human victim of the stone-fish may 
suffer days of blinding pain, months of illness, and even death. 

A Year on the Great Barrier Reef is remarkable, too, for some 
beautiful photography, though in this case Mr. Dugmore is 
definitely the superior artist. A colony of coral, exposed or 
unexposed, a great clam, a group of béche-de-mer, are all 
attractive but comparatively easy subjects for the camera. But 
what of the timid beaver, of whose life and operations Mr. Dugmore 
has given such a fascinating account, or the shy caribou, or the 
even shyer Rocky Mountain sheep, for a glimpse of which, let 
alone a photograph, Mr. Dugmore travelled so tirelessly? A 
snap of the camera, and a herd of caribou will fancy it has been 
shot. Of beavers, builders in every way as interesting as corals, 
there are only two distinct photographs in the book, for the 
beaver is rarely to be seen by day. Thus, since all his subjects 
are among more commonly known creatures, it was infinitely 
difficult for Mr. Dugmore to make his book remarkable; but— 
and here, again, like W. H. Hudson—he has managed to give of 
half a dozen familiar North American animals a fascinating 
history, flavoured strongly with his own individuality and all 
of zoological value and of great interest also to the general reader. 
His chapters on caribou and beaver are excellent. The beaver 
is a shy, insignificant-looking animal, rather like a musk-rat, 
and the average person is aware that it builds dams. All this, 
among other things, Mr. Dugmore explains; his observations 
are clear and illuminating, and he believes not merely in the 
high intelligence of the beaver but also that in the building of 
its dams it has been of definite benefit to mankind. The beaver 
is as astonishing a creature as anything Dr. Yonge describes, 
and it is interesting from these two books to compare the work 
of corals and beavers, both colossal builders in water. 

H. E. BATEs. 


FROM PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION 


Philosophy To-day. Essays collected and edited by EpwarD 
Leroy Scuaus. Open Court Company. 18s. 

Moral Sense. By James Bonar. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Essays on the Natural Origin of the Mind. By C. A. STRONG. 
Macmillan. 12s. 

Psychology and God: The Bampton Lectures for 1930. By 
L. W. GRENSTED. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


It was the late Mr. William Whiteley who first assumed the 
role of universal provider. Since then we have grown used to 
mammoth stores equipped with maps and sign-posts to aid 
the adventurous explorer, and possibly we owe to their 
influence some recent attempts to arrange philosophy in two 
or three dozen departments, with an appropriate showman for 
each. Professor Schaub has got together some thirty essays, 
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most of them contributed to the Monist with an eye to the 
Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, and has grouped 
them (though all appear in English dress) according to 
linguistic distinctions. First come the English-speaking 
countries, but as England is not, apparently, covered by this 
label, we are left to wonder whether in this country 
philosophy lacks exponents or whether (as some would doubt- 
less maintain) we have merely ceased to speak English. Next 
in order are the French and German exhibits, with smaller 
rooms for the products of Scandinavia, Russia and South 
America ‘‘ with special reference to Argentina.’”’ The Italian 
goods, unfortunately, were too late for the fair. 

If any general impression can be derived from this 
bewildering miscellany, it is that in philosophy, as perhaps in 
some of the arts to-day, a vast and restless ingenuity is being 
spent on the effort to devise something new. Even this can 
only be a second-hand impression. Condemned to brevity, 
and invited, presumably, to report on the state of affairs 
rather than to expound their own doctrines, many of the 
writers achieve little more than a catalogue of names and 
opinions. Regarded as a catalogue, the book may supply 
some useful hints for future study, but it certainly will not 
serve as a guide to the perplexed. In Dr. Liebert’s 
chapter on contemporary German metaphysics we catch one 
note of genuine distress. ‘‘ What is required,” he says, ‘‘ of a 
new metaphysics is not so much theoretical enlightenment 
concerning the nature of the world as religious edification and 
inner peace,’”’? some basis for the faith that ‘“‘ despite all 
horrible disillusions the world has a rational meaning and 
goal.”” An echo of the war, no doubt, yet still the echo of a 
living voice. 

Passing to works of individual authorship, we find 
Dr. Bonar rather uncomfortably aware of an exiguous theme 
that has somehow to acquire the dimensions of a book. The 
“ moral sense ’’ was always rather a makeshift, less authori- 
tative than “‘ conscience ”’ and too apt to sound like a wanton 
invention. Undoubtedly there was a point in the dissent of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson from the attempted reduction of 
morality to sheer egoism or calculation of utility. Hume, 
too, saw a fresh opening for his elegant scepticism, and 
doubtless enjoyed the scandal of declaring reason to be the 
slave of the passions. Nor, indeed, has Kant quite persuaded 
us that we know a base from a noble act by deduction from 
universal law. Yet it seems that our sensibility in these 
matters can hardly be raised to the level of a principle by 
reference to a peculiar ‘‘ sense.”’ 

Fare more solid and more original is provided by 
Mr. Strong, who finds nothing inherently mysterious in things 
and cheerfully hopes now to dispel the fog that has hung so 
long about the relation of knowledge to its object. The great 
heresy is ‘‘ phenomenalism,’”’ which consists “ in mistaking 
the sense-datum for the immediate object of knowledge.” 
The object, he argues, is always the real thing, ‘‘ an existent 
external to the self.’ In our sensible acquaintance with 
things we must distinguish “intent” of reality from 
“intuition ” of predicates. Unfortunately appearance is no 
guarantee of existence, and thus the nature of sense-data has 
to be considered. These, on Mr. Strong’s hypothesis, are 
“phantasms,”’ and all of them, “ even the truthful ones,’ 
are of the nature of illusions. There is, in fact, normal 
illusion, and Mr. Strong rejects the theory that error is due 
simply to misinterpretation of that with which we are in- 
fallibly acquainted. Data of action are more fundamental 
than data of sense, and colour, for instance, ‘‘ appears to us 
as distant because we react as to something distant.” 
Whether this means anything, and whether in the end 
Mr. Strong shows us how to distinguish between illusion and 
reality his readers must decide for themselves. He places all 
reality (including the self) in time and space, deprives it 
finally of all qualities, and leaves us with a mind-stuff so 
devoid of attractions that at least we may hope to be spared 
the pain of encountering it in ordinary life. 

Mr. Grensted’s Bampton Lectures, published much as they 
Were delivered, make up a courageous and valuable book. 
The literature of psychology is now so enormous, and the 
mixture therein of sense and nonsense so confusing, that 
Mr. Grensted wisely makes no pretence of an exhaustive 
Survey. As regards, however, the relation of the Christian 


faith to the sciences, he believes that controversy in the field 
of astronomy, geology and biology is exhausted, and that 
psychology alone presents a living problem. For if, as he 
says, religion is only a by-product of mental processes, with 
no further validity, ‘‘ then indeed man walketh in a vain 
shadow, and the shadow is his own.’”’ In their philosophical 
assumptions or implications the most prominent types of 
recent psychology have not been happy. The obsolete 
mechanism of Freud, the still more archaic attempt of Jung 
to discover solar myths in the New Testament, and the 
comic extravagances of Behaviourism only serve to obscure 
the genuine importance of results obtained within the proper 
limits of psychology. Mr. Grensted faces his adversaries with 
good-humoured candour. He is even an adept in the art of 
spoiling the Egyptians or causing them to testify against 
themselves. But his main object is not negative criticism. 
The clue to his constructive argument is given in the follow- 
ing statements: ‘‘ The belief that a knowledge of things is 
in some way prior to the knowledge of persons is sheer 
delusion ’’; and again, “‘ the contact of spirit and matter 
constitutes a problem of apparently insuperable difficulty : 
the contact of spirit with spirit is a primary and incon- 
trovertible datum.’”’ That babies construct their mothers 
by analogy and inference is one of the solemn absurdities 
that we owe to a certain kind of empiricism. From 
Mr. Grensted’s thesis, on the other hand, it is easy to see, 
without following him minutely, how a road is opened to the 
religious interpretation of the world. ‘“‘ Faith,” as 
Mr. Grensted observes, has degenerated into a name for 
assent to theological propositions, but in its essence it is 
trust and love awakened primarily by living persons. 

While speaking sympathetically of Otto, Mr. Grensted 
feels that ‘‘ it would in the end be disastrous for religion if 
its validity were ever made to depend upon the interpreta- 
tion of certain special types of experience.’’ The objectivity 
that he seeks for the affirmations of religion must be an 
interpretation of all experience, something that underlies life 
as a whole. Psychology, as a descriptive science, can be no 
final arbiter. Metaphysics can do more, but not enough; 
though when Mr. Grensted speaks of ‘‘ the deadly but in- 
evitable philosophical tradition’? and the “ disastrous 
heritage ’’ of Greece, he is perhaps forgetting that his own 
university (not to mention his own professorship) is part of 
that disastrous heritage. His book, however, is the reverse 
of obscurantist, and much in it that cannot here be discussed 
is worthy of deep consideration. 


TWO ADVENTURERS 


Tinker, Tailor ———. 8s. 6d. 
A Mounty’s Wife. Sheldon Press. ‘7s. 6d. 


Tinker, Tailor —— is a timely reminder to us all in these 
drab times that romance is to the romantic. Its author, 
‘** Greenhorn,” finding himself at a loose end and drinking too 
much whisky after the war, accepted a bet of a thousand pounds 
to a “ fiver’ that he could not work his way round the world in 
five years without help from home. The story of his adventures, 
while winning the bet, sends one back to the “ movies ”’ with 
renewed confidence. He crossed to New York in the steerage of 
a French emigrant ship, and became in turn a lumber-jack, a 
cowboy, a tramp and a member of the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police. He sailed before the mast in a windjammer to the 
South Seas, starved in Australia, worked on a sheep-farm, 
managed an island plantation and finally returned to England 
as asteward onaliner. The simple facts of this odyssey would of 
themselves make stirring reading. But in addition, ‘‘ Greenhorn”’ 
has a lively style which should ensure for him in the future, if 
it has not already done so, a healthy income from magazines. 
His description of a police raid on a Chinese den of desperadoes 
in Vancouver is extremely dramatic, even including, during the 
hand-to-hand struggle, a vision : 


By “ GREENHORN.” Lane. 


By Luta Munpay. 


. . the crowd was suddenly cleft apart, and I found myself 
staring across the room at a girl’s head and shoulders. The lacquer- 
red satin coat, stiff with embroideries, the delicately painted eyebrows 
above the slanting eyes. . . . I watched her stand with delicate 
ivory hand pressed fearfully over the scarlet thread of mouth for 
perhaps twenty seconds before the crowd swayed together and hid 
again this lotus-lily of the mud. 
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Thirty prisoners were taken, but no trace was found of the 
lotus lily, and the author reluctantly writes her off as “ another 
unsolved Oriental mystery.” 

No less fortunate in his encounters was “‘ Greenhorn”’ in the 
South Seas. Unkempt and filthy from his long voyage to Suva, 
he frightened a horse, whose rider, a beautiful young girl, mistook 
his intentions and slashed at him with her riding whip. Later, 
groomed and immaculate, he met her again, at a Government 
House Assembly, and she failed to recognise him : 

Some time after one o’clock we strolled out on to the balcony. 
The full moon made everything lovely and mysterious . . . from 
the gardens below came a fragrance of unscen flowers. . ._ I seized 
her in my arms for the kiss of revenge—a brutal insulting kiss I 
meant it to be, but somehow the plan miscarried. found 
myself giving her, not the rough kisses of hate, but a lover’s kiss. 

Nevertheless, wounded pride triumphed, and he left her, 

ashamed but unreconciled. Afterwards, in Sydney, when he had 
spent almost his last halfpenny, she recognised him from her 
sumptuous car, forgave him, returned his kiss and got him a job 
on her father’s sheep-farm. 

There is something curiously comforting in a descent from these 
heights to the austere plains of Mrs. Munday’s experience. She 
is not a romantic, and her long, gentle narrative is concerned with 
hardships bravely and patiently borne, of quiet acquaintance 
and enduring comradeship amid the changes and chances, the 
excitements and monotonies of life with the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police. When no more than a girl, she married a 
constable in the force whose pay was fifty cents a day, and soon 
afterwards went with him to Cumberland House, the company’s 
first inland post and the gateway port of the great North country, 
to be reached by 350 miles of canoeing down the Saskatchewan. 
Only two other white families were stationed there. Accommoda- 
tion was of the most primitive kind, and prisoners were always 
locked in the kitchen, tethered to the stove. Mrs. Munday 
describes her domestic life, and all the problems of the household 
with a charming simplicity, and the very matter-of-factness of 
her story makes it impressive and interesting. For eight years 
she lived among the Indians and then, after an interlude of two 
years in Southern Alberta, husband and wife volunteered 
together for Arctic service, and wintered at Chesterfield on Hudson’s 
Bay with the Esquimaux, about whom she has many pleasant 
details to impart. Throughout her wanderings, Mrs. Munday 
has retained an appreciative eye for natural beauty, a 
delightful sense of humour and a great love of animals. 
Her book is thoroughly human and convincing in its complete 
unpretentiousness. 


A GREAT STORY 


Egil’s Saga. Done into English by E. R. Eppison. 
University Press. 18s. 


A short time ago Mr. Charles Kent published in Oslo an 
Anthology of Norse Lyrics of a Thousand Years. Among the 
earliest of these lyrics was the Sona-Torrek, or Sons’ Wreck, 
by Egil Skallagrimsson, which the distinguished critic Carl 
Selander, in his review of Mr. Kent’s book, justly pronounced 
one of the most impressive poems in the literature of the 
world. It is indeed, in its mingling of proud self-mastery, of 
grief and of defiance, worthy of this praise. Anyone who, 
after due study of the peculiar poetical form in which it is 
written, can read it without feeling its amazing power, must 
be devoid of all critical imagination. 

But the author of the poem is equally remarkable. Egil 
was a tenth-century Icelander—that is to say, he was a man- 
slayer, an adventurer, ferocious, tender-hearted, loyal and 
fiercely independent. The saga that tells us his story shows 
him now in England, fighting (perhaps at Brunanburh) for 
King Athelstan, now in Norway, now harrying in Saxland 
and Friesland, and then, loaded with booty, back in his 
Iceland home. He lives in the twilight between heathendom 
and Christianity; in the age of werwolves and Finnish 
sorceries, when swords may be enchanted to invincibility or 
blunted with spells. He is safe in Iceland; but he is dragged 
out by the magic of his enemy Queen Gunnhild and driven 
into her hands in Northumbria by a force he cannot resist. 
At her court, however, is his bosom-friend Arinbiorn, who 
saves his life by saying that Egil will chant a poem in the 
King’s honour. Gunnhild rages, and sends an evil bird to 
interrupt him—but Arinbiorn stays all night on guard to 
drive the creature (no real bird, but a ‘‘ skin-changer ”’) to 


Cambridge 


the airt from which it came. The song, ‘‘ Head-ransom,’’ js 
finished and recited, and Egil goes free. 

His story is told in Egil’s Saga, which, though not the 
greatest, is one of the most vigorous and straightforward of 
all the longer Icelandic tales. This saga Mr. Eddison has 
turned into English, and illustrated with very learned notes 
and essays. Anyone who will give the necessary time and 
effort will gain from this one book a very clear notion, not 
only of this particular story, but of the whole prose literature 
of Iceland. The effort is well worth while; for there are no 
better masters of pure story-telling in any language than the 
Icelandic sagamen. Not even Herodotus or the writers of 
Genesis can surpass them. But none offer greater difficulties 
to the translator, and to transfer their charm to another 
tongue is an almost impossible task. Mr. Eddison has chosen 
his own medium—a dialect not unlike that of William Morris, 
and going back even beyond the age of Biblical English. He 
defends his choice in a very able essay. Whether he succeeds 
will be decided according to the reader’s taste. ‘‘ Parted 
they with things in such case. Fared Arinbiorn home and 
said unto Egil his errand’s ending; I will not follow up such 
suits again with the King. Egil became all frowning with 
this tale: seemed to himself to have lost great fee there, and 
nowise rightfully.’”’ It is certain that those who have them- 
selves tried their hands at translation will be the slowest to 


censure Mr. Eddison, whether they agree with his principles 
or not. 


THE BASTILLE REBUILT 


The Horrors of Cayenne. Edited by Kart Bartz. Constable. 
6s. 

French Justice. By Manvet MENENDEZ VALpis. Faber and 
Faber. Qs. 


The superstition that truth is stranger than fiction must 
be abandoned. Truth is the merest imitator of fiction and 
displays a woeful lack of discernment in the models it 
chooses for itself. When on page 3 of The Horrors of Cayenne 
we read, “‘It was my betrothed who had sold me to the 
Foreign Legion,”’ we reflect that if this is truth it is also Wren. 
Betrayed by an Italian prostitute who pretended to be in love 
with him, the wretched Batzler Heim awoke one morning 
to find himself on the wrong side of the French frontier and 
confronted by gendarmes with a paper signed by himself 
which bound him to Morocco and the Foreign Legion. He 
had six years of that routine hell, was decorated for gallantry 
and made the usual foredoomed attempts to escape. And 
then came the war and the chance of doing something for 
the Fatherland. It is not for nothing that more than 50 per 
cent. of the Legion are Germans. Heim was soon the ring- 
leader of a dangerous plot, whose object was mass desertion 
and a dash for Italian Tripoli. Of course, the plot was dis- 
covered, and Heim and three others got twenty years’ 
imprisonment and an additional twenty years’ prohibition of 
domicile. In effect, this meant forty years of Cayenne. 

What Cayenne meant the following account of the punish- 
ment cells for men who refused to work declares: 

First they were systematically ill-treated by the warders and the 
kalfaktors. Their hands crossed were handcuffed, and they were 
thus transported into the punishment camp, there they were hurled 
into the frightful torture cells, the so-called cachots blindes. These 
are little dark cells, from outside completely clothed in lead. The 
burning rays of the sun glare on the metal, so that inside, where there 
is no ventilation, the heat is so insupportable that the convicts 
generally go raving mad. Here the unfortunate creatures are kept 
fast for fourteen days, and sometimes four weeks. When they are 
let out of these hellish holes they are either insane or wasted to 
skeletons and die almost directly. 

Should any convict hope to improve his lot by falling ill he 
speedily learnt, in the society of Dr. Barbier, how greatly he 
had miscalculated. For this doctor, in charge of the camp 
for consumptives, had his own way of dealing with his 
patients : 

It often happened that he allowed dying men to be flung into 4 
chest, which was then nailed down by lalfaktors and thrown into the 
savanna cemetery, which was half-full of water, so that the coffins 
were always en “evidence. Sand fleas tormented us here and the 
filth of the barracks was beyond de scription. Cripples dragged 


themselves about, mere living skeletons, emaciated consumptives 
in the last stage of a disease, and the blind stumbled over each other. 

Those whose limbs had been amputated because of the raids of 
the sand-fleas, if they still had arms left, were made to work. They 
crouched on stools and tried to finish their prescribed number of 
wide-brimmed palm hats. 
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The prospects of escape from this inferno were small 
enough, but Batzler Heim, who seems to have had more than 
his share of brutality meted out to him because he was a 
German, made one attempt after another. Several times he 
reached Dutch territory, only to be sent back each time by 
the Dutch police. The net result of his endeavours was that 
he had a total of sixty-three years’ imprisonment to serve in 
place of the original twenty. That he tried to commit suicide 
does not seem very strange, but it was fortunate for him that 
he did not succeed. For a good friend of the Germans who 
were in French prisons, Judge Grimm of Essen, was 
interested in his case, and, in spite of the fact that prisoners 
are forbidden to send any letters out of the penal settlements 
if they contain the faintest criticism of their treatment, Heim 
succeeded in getting in touch with his benefactor. And in 
April, 1928, he left ‘‘ the islands of the damned.” It was 
twenty years since he had ieft Germany to be duped into 
joining the Foreign Legion. 

After these horrors, the ordeal of Senor Valdés 
seems almost trifling. He spent seven months in French 
prisons under sentence of death for espionage, and was then 
sent to the penal settlement in French Guiana, from which he 
had the good luck to escape five months later. But in 
essence his theme is the same as the German’s: the incredible 
brutality and injustice of the French penal system. 

The important part of this book, however, is the indictment 
of the French judicial system, at any rate during the war. 
When every allowance is made for wartime panic, the picture 
painted here of callousness and inhumanity is revolting. 
If a quarter of these stories of sadism are true then the 
sooner France is compelled by the public opinion of the world 
to reform her penal system the better for her good name. 
French opinion seems to be slow to make itself felt—for it is 
hard to believe that the French actually approve of this 
sort of thing; so in the meantime the franker foreign 
denunciation is the better. 


ROBERT FROST 


Collected Poems of Robert Frost. Longmans. 15s. 


The mature personality of Robert Frost represented in 
these collected poems is arrestingly attractive. There is no 
other poet to whom be can be compared. Even his English 
disciple, Edward Thomas, is different. Frost’s humour is 
superb; a dignified, subtle force, probing its ways into life 
and finding a form of self-expression that has to be known to 
be believed. Ordinary praise misses the mark. 

He seems, for one thing, always to choose the disappear- 
ances of life and nature as symbols to fit his moods. His is 
the genius of shyness, and its abbreviated gestures may be 
overlooked by the reader who expects to discover the fine 
exaggerations so common in poetry. You have to watch for 
the flicker of an eyelid, and even then it may not come. 
That failure would be intentional, and you would discover 
afterwards the meaning of it, and chuckle to yourself with 
satisfaction and a deep gratitude towards that deliberately 
half-articulated wisdom. As for this poet’s music, that too 
has an intentional flatness and whimsicality, like the whirr 
of the nightjar, that sound which can make the common 
neglected spots become magical with a sort of drab 
expectancy. 

It is often useful, but probably restrictive, to quote from a 
poet passages which seem to sum up his character and his 
method. Every original character has such moments of 
self-betrayal, and Mr. Frost’s may be found in these quota- 
tions, though they are not representative of the highest 
beauty in his work: 

By June our brook’s run out of song and speed. 
Sought for much after that, it will be found 
Either to have gone groping underground 

(And taken with it all the Hyla breed 

That shouted in the mist a month ago, 

Like ghosts of sleigh-bells in a ghost of snow)— 
Or flourished and come up in jewel-weed, 
Weak foliage that is blown upon a bent 

Even against the way its waters went. 

Its bed is left a faded paper sheet 

Of dead leaves stuck together by the heat— 

A brook to none but who remember long. 

This as it will be seen is other far 

Than with brooks taken otherwhere in song. 
We love the things we love for what they are. 


This brook that just dries up is typical of the people, places 
and moods that Robert Frost writes about: something gone, 
but still here: something that perhaps may never have been, 
yet probably must have been. These powerful and life- 
veering intangibilities, and the clouds of beauty trailing after 
them, constitute the interests of this poet’s life. Yet with 
these quaint interests runs a shrewd sense of reality, a sly, 
farmerlike wisdom, thrown out in asides and hints, full of 
knowing-kindness and ancient malice. Shrunken, crabbed 
human nature, toughened by contact with earth, is good 
enough for Mr. Frost, and he sings of it in a strange, yet 
half-familiar strain : 

. » . a singer everyone has heard, 
Loud, a mid-summer and a mid-wood bird, 
Who makes the solid tree-trunks sound again. 
He says that leaves are old and that for flowers 
Midsummer is to spring as one to ten. 
He says the early petal-fall is past 
When pear and cherry bloom went down in showers 
On sunny days a moment overcast ; 
And comes that other fall we name the fall. 
He says the highway dust is over all. 
The bird would cease and be as other birds 
But that he knows in singing not to sing. 
The question that he frames in all but words 
Is what to make of a diminished thing. 

Those last three lines are an explanation of this poet’s 
whimsical technique, that seeks out awkwardnesses and 
makes music from them, a queer sort of music without which 
the deeps of the man’s nature would not be sounded. 


CASTLES IN RUSSIA 


The Fourth Seal. By Sir Samuet Hoare. Heinemann. 15s. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, who was for two years head of our 
Secret Military Intelligence Mission to Russia, is the latest 
recruit to the ranks of military authors. He brings to his 
task a facile pen and a rich material. Few Englishmen had 
better opportunities of seeing Russia as it really was. Few 
British officials in Russia were more conscientious in the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

Sir Samuel’s industry never flagged. He rose early and 
worked late. He mastered the language. He made himself 
popular with Russians in every class of life. He sought and 
found information in sources which were not available to the 
more rigid officials of the British Embassy. His reports to 
the Director of Military Intelligence at the War Office were 
models of accurate and carefully sifted information. He 
might have written a great book. Instead, he has written 
merely a pleasant book, in which much which might have 
been said has been left unsaid. 

In his work in Russia Sir Samuel Hoare was discretion itself. 
Who but the discreetest of diplomats would have avoided an 
interview with Gregori Rasputin when the day and hour for 
that interview had been arranged? The faithful accounts of 
such a meeting would have made his book. Instead, Sir 
Samuel devotes to the murder of Rasputin a whole chapter 
which adds nothing to our knowledge of that grisly and well- 
advertised affair. When he does venture into the realm of 
speculation, his judgment is influenced by his enthusiasms. 
For behind a frigid exterior this correct and dapper little 
man concealed a burning enthusiasm for Lord Kitchener. It 
was Kitchener who inspired him with his first interest in 
military affairs. The great man unbent towards the future 
Air Minister, and as a result of that unbending he gained a 
devoted admirer. Sir Samuel is of the opinion that if 
Kitchener had seen the Tsar face to face the whole course of 
Russian history might have been changed. In this surmise 
he is supported by another pro-Russian enthusiast in the 
person of Commander Locker-Lampson. The theory can never 
be proved, but on Sir Samuel’s own evidence it is highly 
improbable. Abler diplomats had tried to influence the 
Tsar’s conduct of the war. In the affair of Sazonoff’s 
dismissal Sir Samuel himself had had experience of the 
Imperial obstinacy. What reason is there to suppose that an 
inarticulate and mentally exhausted Kitchener would have 
succeeded where so many others had failed? 

Sir Samuel had another enthusiasm—a belief in the in- 
fallibility of Peter Struve, a super-intellectual, who once 
helped Lenin to draft a Marxist manifesto and who to-day 
has drifted by a rapid progression from left to right into the 
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orbit of the Russian Monarchists. Sir Samuel takes Lord 
Milner to task for not paying more attention to Struve’s 
words of wisdom. Poor Lord Milner was distracted by the 
confusion of voices which he heard and bewildered by the 
profusion of feasting which was offered to him, but he can 
hardly be blamed for neglecting the advice of a hirsute 
intellectual, who talked with volubility and self-assurance. 
Sir Samuel is more at home when he is dealing with his own 
countrymen. His portrait of Sir George Buchanan is admir- 
able. His tribute to Harold Williams can be accepted at its 
face value. Of all the Englishmen in Russia Williams was 
the ablest and most intelligent. But as a critic Sir Samuel 
is too kind. All his friends are heroes, and when he portrays 
his Russian heroes the portraits are ruined by a veneer of 
sentimentality which hides the weaknesses behind. 

Of Russian organisation in general Sir Samuel does venture 
to be critical. He is at his best in describing the inner 
machinery of the various Russian secret services, working 
without cohesion, without any central control, and mainly 
against themselves. Sir Samuel’s description of the pre- 
vailing confusion is in no way exaggerated. But was our own 
organisation in Russia very much better? Throughout the 
war we suffered from a plethora of missions working without 
any proper control and sending home unchecked reports to 
add to the bewilderment of a confused and sadly ignorant 
war Cabinet. Youths without any experience of politics were 
employed in supplying secret political intelligence, solely 
because they had some knowledge of the Russian language. 
Cross-currents of information were, therefore, numerous and 
added to the difficulties of a sorely harassed Embassy. Under 
such a system jealousies are inevitable, and between the 
various British Missions in Russia there were jealousies. 
When it arrived, Sir Samuel’s own Mission was none too 
popular. It is a testimony to his tact and discretion that he 
was able to overcome these prejudices and to work 
harmoniously and usefully with his other British colleagues. 


SOCRATES AND THE EMPIRE 


Plato’s Britannia. By Dovctas Wooprurr. Sheed and Ward. 
6s. 


How much our conception of Socrates owes to the genius 
of Plato has been as much in dispute as the degree to 
which the greatness of Dr. Johnson depends on Boswell. 
There are those, of whom Mr. Woodruff is apparently one, 
who declare that Socrates was a purely destructive critic, 
and that the constructive splendour of the Republic is 
entirely due to Plato. Mr. Woodruff, indeed, gives us the 
Socrates of the parish pump, using all his devastating 
dialectic to mock at the great British public and the little 
British brain, but a Socrates nearer to the burlesque of 
Aristophanes than to the noble portrait of Plato. Indeed, 
admirers of Plato’s American Republic will think this book 
might more justly have been called Cloud-cuckoo-land. When 
it comes to constructive ideas, Mr. Woodruff’s Socrates can 
only suggest that we should have a Minister of Hypnosis, 
that women should drink more beer, and that the unemployed 
should be philosophers. The Socrates who has survived into 
our unfamiliar age is, alas, no philosopher but merely a very 
plain peg on which the ingenious Mr. Woodruff hangs his 
amusing ideas. 

For Plato’s Britannia is certainly entertaining. The use 
by the English of names and words which an ancient Greek 
might be expected to know provides the author with an oppor- 
tunity of making elaborate puns of which. he is not slow to 
take advantage. Socrates seizes on every similarity with his 
beloved Athens. Omnibus numbers are for him related to 
the mystic science; surely in the Atheneum he might expect 
to catch the sound of the Attic accent, and Rhodes Scholars 
must of course be scholars from Rhodes. It would, however, 
be unfair to suggest that the wit is always as obvious as this, 
and there are many good things in the book, as when Socrates 
affirms that England has always been a difficult country for 
Epicureans because there has been so little sun for them to sit 
about in, but that the thought that the sun is always shining 
on some part of the possessions of the British is a great con- 
solation to those at home. And who would contradict the 
statement made by Socrates when referring to the Tudors 


that “‘ the English only suffer themselves to be ruled by 
Welshmen when they are conscious that the times are critical, 
and to avoid even worse calamities ”’? 

But Socrates is a penetrating critic as well as a witty one, 
and few will be able to read this satire and emerge entirely 
scatheless. Take, for instance, the opening of the fifth 
book : 

The English are skilful at believing that which they prefer, and 
the rich among them, being shielded by their money from any 
unpleasant intercourse with the world, are particularly well able to 
live in imaginary worlds, among other things imagining themselves 
to be poor. For they take arbitrary tests as the axioms of nature, 
and do not stop to count up how much they possess, but only how 
much more is possessed in America, and how large are the taxes 
they have to pay in comparison with those the great Queen demanded 
in the days for which they will ever sigh. 

Socrates’s remark that the English consider that their capital 
is being lost unless it is earning 5 per cent. is equally well- 
founded, as is borne out by articles on ‘‘ The Search for Five 
per Cent.’’ which have appeared in the financial columns of 
every newspaper in the country during the past few months, 
The sage also makes shrewd hits at other cherished institu- 
tions, such as hire-purchase and the sales at the big stores, 
exhibitions and the Empire; he can be truthfully fantastic 
and fantastically truthful, and he can also be grossly unfair. 
For the most part his injustice does not matter because it is 
used legitimately to add to the fun; but it is a pity that 
Socrates should prove to be a good Papist or should think it 
worth. while to flog the dead horse of respectability. It is to 
be feared that the poor fellow is somewhat weary after his 
visit to the States and is finding the modern world rather a 
strain; but we are grateful for his visit to our shores and for 
providing us with at least as much amusement as he himself 
can have obtained during his brief sojourn. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION 


English Education : 1789-1902. By JoHn Wit1iam Apanmson, 
Cambridge University Press. £1 1s. 


The educational misadventures of Hardy’s Jude startle the 
modern Englishman nearly as much as they would have done 
his medieval forbear, or for that matter, a Scot of his 
own age. Professor Adamson’s admirable history covers the 
period between the practice of Jude’s supercilious don and 
that which, going one better than the medizval notion of 
Véducation ouverte aux talents, insists on universal educa- 
tion, avec ou sans talents, as the case may be—or, taking a 
somewhat different strand of experience, from the Benthamite 
theory that knowledge is power (and assumption that com- 
pulsory education must be knowledge) to the dawn of the less 
cheerful realisation that in practice the ‘‘ power ”’ is that of 
the public press, and not then of its more responsible 
examples. 

To summarise briefly a book so thorough, comprehensive, 
and well-arranged is necessarily to do it injustice. 
Mr. Adamson is not merely a chronicler: he reduces to a com- 
prehensible form the welter of action, principle, and intention, 
and unlike many academic historians, does not ignore, though 
he has not space to discuss, the human issues involved in its 
complications. His constant warning is to those educators 
who would elevate mere means into an end. 

The story goes back beyond 1789—nearly a century, indeed, 
to Locke, to Rousseau and La Chalotais, and to the forcible 
statement of Adam Smith, a major prophet in his generation, 
who pronounced that ‘‘ a man without the proper use of his 
intellectual faculties ...seems to be mutilated and 
deformed in an essential part of the character of human 
nature.’’ The society to which this statement was made was 
one as crazy, economically, as that of our time: the absolute 
pauper was often better off than the independent workman, 
and in 1803 a seventh of the population were receiving 
“‘ relief.”” Yet goodwill, among those who had power to help 
others, was widely prevalent. The need brought the men— 
not always the wisest of men, but deeply devoted. The 
spiritual starvation of a class whose major entertainment 
could be billed as ‘‘ Drunk for a penny, dead drunk for two- 
pence, clean straw gratis,’’ needed help no less than the 
bodily conditions intertangled with it. Education became 


an insistent preoccupation, the very basis of all real reform. 
In the first third of the nineteenth century the most active 
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movements were those for the education of “‘ the people ”— 
the Sunday school (from 1780 on), the Schools of Industry, 
the parochial school on Gilpin’s Boldre model of 1791, the 
Night School, and the beginning of schools for abnormal 
children. The wave of activity and the renewed sense of 
corporate responsibility brought into prominence the problem 
of State concern with education, which was one of the main 
issues Of the century, and has not yet found satisfactory 
solution. The stir in ‘‘ elementary ’’ education swept to the 
walls of the universities and the public schools, then still 
“ public’? to the extent that many of their most distin- 
guished “‘ old boys ”’ at this time were sons of small trades- 
men. Both were in a bad way. It is fashionable now to 


decry the work of Dr. Arnold: he can be made to sound un- - 


attractive enough, but set in his background he takes an 
altered lighting. Oxford and Cambridge were apparently 
dead and damned, and not at all grateful to amateur 
Gabriels. Their enemies flung in their faces the activity of 
the non-collegiate universities on the Scots-Continental model 
(though the defect of these, their overgrown classes, was 
recognised), and failing to galvanise them, founded London, 
and later Durham, as a sort of compromise; an attempt to 
establish the wider Scots curriculum shows in the place 
allotted at the former to history and the mental sciences, but 
the result was merely to make possible rather more varied 
forms of a narrow one, and the change had slow effect on the 
older two. Educational method attracted much attention. 
Robert Edgeworth (the novelist’s father, whose family of 
eighteen gave him scope for research) was a pioneer as early 
as 1798. Owen, Bentham and the Utilitarians, Reid and the 
psychologists, had their following, but the strongest 
influence, perhaps, was Pestalozzi, and his work and Pére 
Girard’s made Switzerland a place of pilgrimage. 

The Queen’s accession saw the arrival of the Committee of 
Council, whose moving spirit was Kay-Shuttleworth. 
Attempting to found a real system of national education, it 
established the first English ‘‘ Normal School,’’ on the 
Glasgow model, for the training of teachers, but very soon 
got its head in a wasp’s nest over the question of religious 
teaching—a question ultimately to be settled in characteristic 
fashion by the principle which ‘‘ endowed, if it did not 
create, a religious sect whose standard was the English 
Authorised Version’”’ (not, perhaps, the most lucid of 
philosophical documents) ‘‘ and whose principle of interpre- 
tation must in practice be that any explanation was valid so 
long as it was not contained in a creed, catechism, or other 
institutional formulary.’’ Alongside the sense of the respon- 
sibility of the State came a most wholesome sense of the 
responsibility of the citizen, for his own education as well as 
for other people’s, which showed in the spontaneous growth 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, copying that of Glasgow, and such 
things as Maurice’s work for the People’s College—between 
them the germ of the Polytechnic, the W.E.A., the Extension 
Movement, and others leading to that gallant body, the 
“evening students ”’ of university standard, whose typical 
example is Birkbeck College. The older universities woke 
slowly, but to considerable effect; the public schools, which 
by the mid-century were definitely those of one class alone, 
were in a fever of reform, and their new social exclusiveness 
made necessary a State-provided popular education to con- 
tinue that of the elementary school. There was a steady 
growth, too, of the sense that education was not only a 
profession for learned men but a learned profession, with a 
definite technique, status, and ethic. Each change brought 
its own problems, economics and staffing being among the 
foremost, and the whole situation was cross-complicated from 
top to bottom by such diverse factors as the growth of 
science, the recognition that the humanities might be found 
in living languages, even in English, the arrival of the 
Women, class and sectarian jealousy, the wars of educational 


theorists, and even the very growth of apparatus. The © 


problems that arose have not yet been solved; in the last 
twelvemonth, of 28,000 recruits, 7,000 were either illiterate 
altogether or had only a glimmering of the three R’s. (And 
nowadays we have universal suffrage.) But each new wind 
helped to put life in the dry bones, if it also raised a suffi- 
ciently blinding dust-storm. Mr. Adamson moves serenely 
through the chaos, unravelling one force after another. The 
result is an invaluable summary (whose 20-odd pages of 


efficient index make it equally useful as a reference book) for 
anyone concerned with education, as teacher, parent, or 
thoughtful citizen. One’s grievance is that it ends at 1902. 
May we hope that the author will continue it? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Romance of Archeology. By R. V. D. Macorrin and Emiry C. 
Davis. Bell. 18s. 

Popular science is all very well, but why must it so often be a synonym 
for vulgarised science? An account in “simple, non-technical 
language ”’ of the latest theories and discoveries of scientists is always 
to be welcomed, but too often those popular treaties are couched in 
the barbarous technicalities of the cheaper sort of newspaper. For 
instance, in this American book on modern excavation an excellent 
photograph of the gold helmet of a king of Ur, engraved with a stylised 
representation of human hair, is not considered sufficiently beautiful 
or interesting in itself. It therefore bears the caption, “ A King’s 
Permanent Wave.” A Greek statue of Ganymede is facetiously 
labelled ‘‘ Flaming Youth.”” Andsoon. It is hard to believe that the 
pill of knowledge is really gilded by such feeble-minded stuff, and 
however desirable it may be that the lay public should be informed 
about archeology, if vulgarity is to be the price of it, then the price 
seems too high. As a sketch of the archxological work being done 
over the whole world from Orkney to India and Alaska, the survey 
has some value. 


A Basketfiul of Memories. By Tuomas Oxkrey. Dent. 6s. 


The remarkable career of Mr. Thomas Okey is peculiarly English, 
and by the social historian it would be explained in relation to the 
special conditions of East London during the past sixty years. The 
son of a journeyman basketmaker, Mr. Okey was born in Spitalfields 
in 1852, and was apprenticed to the ancestral calling. Despite the 
merciless length of the mid-Victorian working day, he made time for 
reading and for the study of European languages. Toynbee Hall, with 
its classes and its travel club, provided for the studious young workman 
opportunities previously unheard of, and in due course the scholar- 
basketmaker found himself a member of the little company which in 
the ‘nineties produced the first and only complete edition of Dante’s 
works in translation. His career was crowned in 1919 by his appoint- 
ment to the new Chair of Italian Studies at Cambridge University, 
which Mr. Okey held for ten years. This bundle of memories gives 
glimpses of East London life during an epoch of surprising change, the 
activities of the Toynbee and other groups, and travel sketches in 
Italy, with a characteristic letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw to William 
Morris from Venice in 1891. It is written with great charm and 
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modesty, and without a touch of affectation, and the basket might 
well have been twice as large. So thorough a Londoner, by the by, 
should know that Milton was born in Bread Street, not in Cripplegate. 


Old Watermills and Windmills. By R. Taurston Hopkins. 
16s. 


There are few country sights more fascinating than that of the sails 
of a windmill sweeping the wind; few more capable of starting a 
philosophising upon this changing world than the gaunt ruin of 
a windmill. Windmills, indeed, seem to go hand in hand with a jolly 
philosophy, and while Mr. Hopkins reiterates his regret that his subject 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past, be cannot help being cheerful 
about what remains. Although he devotes chapters to the types of 
mills, their mechanism and their mysteries, he is less concerned with 
those things than with the histories of individual mills and their 
romantic antecedents. Many of the ruins that Mr. Hopkins recon- 
structs he has visited, and the only fault that can be found with his 
book is that he has not made his windmillian pilgrimages far enough 
afield. His preoccupation with the home counties has made him 
oblivious to some really fine extant wind and water mills in the 
northern and western counties. 


Allan’ 


A Biographical History of the French Revolution. 
WuitHam. Routledge. 15s. 

The purpose of this volume is to analyse the characters of the 
Revolution, to sketch the life and work of each man as though he 
were the centre of a movement, and to present the Revolution by 
presenting the men. In so doing the author runs the risk of chopping 
and cutting his material to suit his chapters and ultimately of measuring 
the man not so much by the shadow he cast as by the extent of his 


By J. Mitus 


grave. Mr. Mills Whitham is right when he says in his foreword, 
that “three men _ overshadow the rest: Mirabeau, Danton, 
Bonaparte.” The chapter devoted to Bonaparte deals with the 


assumption of the Consulate and the contact of Bonaparte with the 
Revolution. After that, the Revolution became Napoleon and later 
the Empire. It is arguable that Bonaparte’s life-story came to an 
end in 1804, as the author suggests. Certainly the Revolution had 
changed ; its fiery brilliance had faded into the more secure light of 
the Empire ; but was the Emperor’s power really so much devoted to 
evil, to carnage and to the lust for more power as Mr. Mills Whitham 
seems to think? The author deals well with La Fayette and under- 
stands his mind. Talleyrand and Robespierre are also treated with great 
sympathy. In summing up the course of the Revolution there seems 
to be more truth than the author thinks in the statement that the 
principles of the Revolution, like John Brown’s soul, went marching on, 
and that they continued till 1871. Certainly Napoleon IIT. understood 
them. Mr. Mills Whitham has produced a book which is much needed 
and which, though it has the fault of describing, as it were, each bubble 
in the whirlpool by itself and not describing the whole whirlpool, 
contains admirable biographical sketches of the chief figures of the 
Revolution. 


Reminiscences and _ Reflections. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


** Many happenings likely to be of general interest,” Dr. Kingsmill 
Moore declares in his preface, ‘‘ are known only to me,” but unfortu- 
nately he records but few in his book. Even without special sources 
of information, Dr. Moore should know better than to quote from 
Professor Alison Phillips’s notoriously partisan work, The Revolution 
in Ireland, such grotesque falschoods as that “ the murder of a police- 
man was paid for in sums varying from £60 to £100.” Surely, at 
least, he should know that what the carman said is not evidence. 
But with a solemnity as naive as it is incredible he informs us that 
“a visitor at my house told how the carman who had driven her 
boasted, unashamed, of these deeds, and foretold bigger happenings.” 
However, when he writes about Irish education he is well informed 
and interesting—though there is little evidence that he recognises 
what an Augean stable in this respect the Free State Government 
took over. Of the former system of education Dr. Kingsmill Moore 
was not only a product (with a Balliol gloss), but also a skilled 
practitioner. It is, perhaps, a sufficient commentary on that system 
that even his chronicle of Irish ecclesiastical and educational small 
beer should betray so many blind spots in his intellectual equipment. 


By H. Krncsmini Moore. 


Their Hour upon the Stage. By James Acare. Mandarin Press. 6s. 


Why a man who finds the last two acts of Little Eyolf dull should 
condescend to dramatic criticism is a mystery only known to Mr. Agate. 
In his volume of collected criticisms there is much shrewd comment 
on acting, and some hearty notes on popular actors and actresses. So 
long as Mr. Agate keeps to detailed criticism of acting he is sound and 
readable; as a guide to the dramatic value of the works ir which they 
appear he is no better than the average play-goer whose views he 
probably represents admirably. 


Blowing Clear. By J.C. Lincotn. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 


John Heath lived the life of an obstinate recluse in a Cape Cod 
fishing village, his talk as salty as the sea from which he dragged 
his livelihood, his philosophy as vast. With his cook and general 
help, Lorenzo Weeks, he was perfectly happy in his home as they 
engaged each other in conversation with the facility of cross-talk 
comedians. Nobody knew that Heath had been married and that 
his wife had run away with another man. When a son turned up, 
he found it necessary to claim him asa nephew. He spent all his money 
upon the little prig, sending him to college and the University, and then 
he learned that the boy was not his at all but the result of his wife’s 
hurried departure with her seducer. To make matters worse, Lorenzo 
married a religious amazon who brought Bethel to his home and 
only took it away when she departed one night, in secret, with a 
vulgar preacher. Heath might have been roused out of his 





hermit-like philosophy had he not met with an accident which laid 
him up until all storms were blown over. Upon his recovery, he 
married his nurse. Had Mr. Lincoln thought the introduction of 
the humorous element into his story less urgent, a long story cut 
short would have resulted in a better book. 


Diary of a Provincial Lady. By E. M. DetarieLp. Macmillan, 
7s. 6d. 


A delightful record of ‘‘ thin tea ” happenings in the county of Devon, 
Miss Delafield allows her lady to develop slowly and_ laugh. 
ingly before us; Robert the husband, the children Robin and Vicky, 
the tiresome sophisticated Lady B., Cissie Crabbe, the Blenkinsops, 
and dear Rose all help to deepen and widen Mrs. Robert’s provincial 
life. Miss Delafield is at her best throughout the book, and her wit 
is less acid than usual—her treatment of Robert, for instance, while 
rightly severe is charmingly just. Mr. Arthur Watts’s illustrations add 
most remarkably to the book’s charm. 


Katinka. By Irene Forses-Mosse. 
Witurams. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


There is a subtle delicacy of handling in this German novel which 
lifts it well out of the rut of contemporary fiction. The story concerns 
the careers of Kiithchen Pelzer, a queer, wayward child-woman, and 
a little grey stray cat, whom she resembles so closely, in her mysterious, 
self-contained simplicity, that the two personalities seem to merge into 
one another towards the end of the book. An obvious enough oppor- 
tunity for sentimental wallowings on the one hand, or tiresome literary 
preciousness on the other; yet both are splendidly avoided, and 
Kathchen has an impressive objective reality denied to most characters 
in modern books, with their besetting sin of untidy thinking in public, 
Marianne von Rosendorp, into whose life the two waifs enter with 
strange, half-tragic consequences, and Biirschel Reichert, whose simple 
good-nature blinks helplessly before Kithchen’s elusive spirit, are well 
drawn; and the slashed-in background—the last agony of 1918—is a 
model of economy. The translation is sensitive, even to the least 
obvious demands of the author. 


Lacemaker Lekholm Has An Idea. By Gusrar HE .tsrrom, 
Translated by F. H. Lyon. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


This is a chronicle novel, and is, inevitably, described on the jacket 
as “* a kind of Swedish ‘ Forsyte Saga’ or ‘ Buddenbrooks’,” a statement 
on which it would be difficult to comment adequately in a few words, 
It is, of course, provided with a genealogical table to which frequent 
reference is necessary if the reader is to unravel and follow closely the 
various threads which are the lives of individual members of the 
enormous family. The style is so diffuse that it is almost impossible 
to carry away a single clear-cut picture from any of the four hundred 
pages. If only one could discover what exactly was this idea which 
was the moving force in the life of Lacemaker Lekholm, without first 
having to wade through so many words and sentences and paragraphs, 
it would perhaps enable one to regard Gustaf Hellstrom’s book with 
something of enthusiasm. As it is, any spark of interest which is 
aroused by the curious personality of Lacemaker Lekholm is effectually 
drowned by the spate of words the author has found necessary for his 
minute descriptions of every detail of the appearance and behaviour 
of his chief character. 


Translated by Oakey 


“Cousins German.”’ 7s. 6d. 

This novel of the War presents a puzzle to the critic. We begin 
with a promising psychological study of an Englishman who, after 
military experience abroad, returns to England in 1914 with neither 
intention nor inclination to fight for a country he has no reason to 
love, but eventually changes and becomes a soldier in France. 
Suddenly we are plunged into an improbable but ingenious and 
exciting German plot which is just bearing fruit after thirty years 
of careful preparation. And then, as unexpectedly, the story ends. 
The author confounds our supposition of diverted purposes by 
declaring in his prefatory ‘ Apologia” that the spy story was in 
fact the first invention of all. But if his construction is lacking, 
his detail is excellent, and despite his violent attack upon the 
“blackguard degenerates” of the average war-book, and his own 
recollection of the years of war as among “the happiest of his life, 
he gives a realistic, and not a sentimental, picture of life in the 
trenches and behind the lines. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


[eee is rather a scanty production of praiseworthy 
records this month. One of the most interesting 15 
that of Corelli’s Christmas Concerto No. 8, played by 

Dr. Weissmann and the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra 

(Parlophone, two 12-in. discs, E 11064 and 11065). 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata has been recorded by 

Bronislaw Huberman (violin) and Ignaz Friedman (pianist). 

This recording (Col., four 12-in. discs, LX 72-75) 1s worth 

having, although neither of these players is, in my opinion, 

the ideal performer in combination for this work. Huberman 
is an exceptionally brilliant violinist and Friedman is a well- 
known virtuoso, but the spirit of Beethoven is absent from 
their playing, which is only externally adequate. There 1s 
no real sympathy whatever in this sharp, jerky and super- 
ficially brilliant performance. We shall, however, have to 


By Ontver Mapox Huerrer. Benn. 


wait a long time before getting a thoroughly satisfying 
recording of this work. 

A fine performance of the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyll,’’ by Bruno 
Walter and orchestra, deserves mention (Col., two 12-1. 
dises, LX 79 and 80). I had the impression that this work 
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COMPANY MEETING 
CARRERAS, LTD. 


Str Louis Baron’s REvIEw. 

Presiding at the meeting of Carreras, Limited, held on December 19th 
at Arcadia Works, London, N.W., Sir Louis B. Baron, Bt. (Chairman 
and Managing Director), in moving the adoption of the report, said : 
The net profit for the year amounts to £968,204, and, after writing off 
all expenses, including a contribution to the staff superannuation fund 
and making full provision for depreciations, the amount available for 
disposal, including the net amount brought forward, is {£2,027,369. 
This sum your directors propose to appropriate as set out in the 
report, leaving a balance of {1,057,160 to carry forward to next year. 
Several of our best export markets have passed through specially 
troublous times in the period under review. In India the general 
boycott of British goods was an adverse factor and resulted in a 
decline in our sales, but I am glad to tell you that there are already 
indications that our trade in India is getting back to its normal basis. 

In Australia our progress has also been hampered, but for a different 
reason. The Australian Government has considerably increased its 
tariffs, and also placed severe restrictions on the quantities of cigarettes 
to be imported into the country. Some months ago, your directors 
took steps to conserve the valuable trade which we have built up in 
Australia. We realised it would involve trading ona very small margin 
of profit for a time, but we felt sure that it was wiser to do this than 
have our brands shut out of that market. I am glad to tell you we 
have also obtained control of an established manufacturing business in 
Melbourne—a business with a very high reputation and a good solid 
trade. We are now pressing forward our plans to extend the factory 
accommodation there. 

In regard to the home trade, the whole of the tobacco industry has 
never, in my opinion, experienced such fierce or more intensive competi- 
tion than in the past year, a period which has also coincided with 
reduced spending power on the part of a proportion of the smoking 
public. Notwithstanding this, it is pleasant and satisfactory to record 
a most important point, namely, amongst the most popular brands 
ours are holding their own. (Hear, hear.) The costs of advertising 
and selling our products have been considerably higher, but a gratifying 
feature is the fact that we have been able to stand up against heavy 
odds, to retain the goodwill of the public and the trade, and at the 
same time to employ our entire staff of contented workpeople at full 
wages throughout the whole year. (Applause.) 

During the past year we have entered into very close business 
relationship with the well-known business of John Sinclair, Limited, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. We have secured the services of Mr. John 
Alexander Sinclair as one of the directors of Carreras. The volume of 
our home business retained under the conditions which have prevailed 
indicates the strength of the public appreciation of our products. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a home for 180 girls, 
and make an urgent appeal for £5,000, which is needed 
to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 
YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS, with children of your 
own, if only you could see some of the homes in which 
children live, you would be amazed that such things could 
exist to-day. 
Please send a gift, and make your own life happier 
in the knowledge of having helped others. 


“BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS” 


Patrons: Tuetr Majesties tHe KiNG AND QuEEN, H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
CounTEss 4 HareEwoop, Frecp-Marsnat H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
President: H.R.H. THe Prince oF Wages, K.G. Ch and Tre er: 
Francis H. Crayton, Eso. Deputy Chairman: Lorp DaryYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arcthusa ” Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esg. Secretary: 

F. Brian Petty, A.F.C. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 














CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers wishing to notify a change of address are particularly 
requested to write ,early in the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each week cannot be dealt aith. 
All such communications must be addressed to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.. 














TO ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEw STATESMAN 
it is necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One year _— post free - - 308. od. 
Six Months ” - - 15s. od. 
Three Months ,, - - 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 





10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z. 
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The Safe, Speedy Cold Cure 


Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and breathe 

the vapour. Perfectly safe—“Vapex” acts as a gentle 

stimulant to the respiratory system. Wonderfully 

speedy because the vapour kills the germs which 

cause the trouble. The sooner “‘ Vapex” is used the 
sooner will your cold disappear. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 


The Influence of Persia on Euro: 

By BRIG.-GENERAL SIR PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE., C.B., C.M.G. 
AN UNPUBLISHED SONNET BY GEORGE 
MEREOITH 
Communicated by A. KOSZUL 

(Professor of English at the University an rt 


Farm Marketing and the Future ... .. ByL ‘s TERBR OK 
Lottery Bonds 


HAROLD COX 
ELECTORAL ‘REFORM 
By The Right Hoa. = HERBERT SAMUEL, G.C.B., 
Science and Philosoph 


-» M.P. 

phy po By IVOR THOMAS 

The Trouble about | Service 
y MRS. D. L. MURRAY (Leonora Eyles) 
THE eet" IN THe OVERSEAS EMPIRE 

yy OWEN CLOUGH, C.M.G. 
(Formerly Clerk. oe the Senate - the Union of South Africa) 
Old Harrow Days—lI. . .. By SIR CHARLES MALLET 
A Pig-Tale for Mandarins ... By A. L. HETHERINGTON 
NOIA AND FEDERATION 
r 4 Lieut.-Colonel Sir LIONEL HAWORTH, K.B.E. 

‘ormerly of the Foreign and Political Department 


of 1 Government of ier 
Some American Writer K PATMORE 


The Poetry of Edmund Blunden By THE REV. FRANCIS E. BARKER 
—— SPECIAL ANNOUNCEME 
Intending Subscribers are invited to oo for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
Price 3]- 
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THE SENSATION OF THE SEASON! 


More intriguing than “‘ Mother India.” 
THE STORY OF GANDHI IN SATIRIC VERSE, 
Reproductions of cartoons by Low, Strube, Scallan, and others. 


THE SAINT AND SATAN 


INDIA to ge 4 hE ay Ss 
19 CHARING SS ROA 
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The Earl of Harrowby, 


WHEN YOU KEEP 


CHRISTMAS 


in safety, warmth and happiness 
DO NOT FORGET 
the heroic work of the Life-boats, in the winter gales. 
You cannot share in the actual work of rescue, but 
YOU CAN HELP 


THE INSTITUTION to build the Life-boats, reward the men, 
and pension the dependents of those who give their lives. 
WHEN YOU ARE MAKING YOUR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


remember the Life-boatmen. Over 62,000 lives rescued 
from Shipwreck. 11 lives EVERY “WEEK for 106 years! 


The Service is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 


George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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had often been recorded, but on looking through my library 
of records I find that I haven’t got it. It would be well, 
however, if some of the recording companies gave Wagner a 
rest for a while and turned their attention to the many fine 
works of Haydn, for example, that have never been recorded. 


* * * 


A few miscellaneous orchestral pieces of interest are worth 
mentioning. Auber’s sparkling Fra Diavolo Overture is well 
recorded by Lorenzo Molajoli and the Milan Symphony 
Orchestra (Col., one 12-in. disc, DX 154). Equally attractive 
is Rossini’s Tancred Overture, played by Walton O’Donnell 
and the B.B.C. military band, although it loses by being 
played in an arrangement for a band without strings (Col., 
one 12-in. disc, DX 155). 

* * * 


Among the vocal records I recommend the following: ‘‘ Du 
bist der Leuz ”’ from Die Walkiire and “‘ Isolde’s Liebestod ”’ 
from Tristan und Isolde, sung by Lotte Lehmann (Parlo- 
phone, Odéon, one 12-in. disc, R 20122), ‘‘ Michaela’s Air ”’ 
from Carmen and ‘ One fine day ”? from Madame Butterfly, 
sung by Elizabeth Rethberg (Parlophone Odéon, one 12-in. 
disc, R 20123). : 

It is rare to get a recording from Verdi’s exquisite 
opera Un Ballo in Maschera, but the Columbia have issued 
one this month, the popular Recit. and Aria “‘ Eri tu,’’ sung 
in English by Harold Williams (Col., one 12-in. disc, DX 158). 
On the reverse side is ‘‘ Iago’s Credo ”’ from Otello, also sung 
in English by Harold Williams with orchestra. 


* * * 


An interesting out-of-the-way record is that of two Maori 
songs, “‘ The Warrior’s Departure ” and a Love Ditty, sung 
by the Rotorua Maori Choir of New Zealand (Col., one 10-in. 
disc, DB 309). G. P. 


THE CITY 


UST as things were getting worse and worse, New York changed 
J its tone and instilled a little hope in markets generally. In 
a letter I have seen from Los Angeles the writer states that 
people are losing confidence. For many years the man in the 
street in America had lived under the complacent impression 
that ‘“‘ God’s own country ” was immune from the troubles that 
afflicted other parts of the world, but this feeling of confidence 
has now been completely shaken. It is indeed remarkable that 
with such a series of falls as have occurred there should have 
been no recent failures in connection with our own Stock 
Exchanges, and London is certainly entitled to pat itself on the 
back; but losses have been severe. The Consolidated Diamond 
Mines of South-West Africa is yet another company which is 
postponing the dividend on its preference shares, although it 
states that the profits earned are substantially in excess of the 
sum required. While in some cases this cautious policy may be 
justified, there is a tendency on the part of several boards to 
overdo this “ conservation of the company’s resources.” It is 
in bad times like these when investors have to suffer so much loss 
of income that even a small distribution is of more value than 
in normal times. One can merely express the hope that the 
New Year will bring better things; it could hardly be worse than 

1930. 

* * * 


The speech of the chairman of the Bank of London and South 
America at the annual meeting is always looked forward to, as it 
deals pretty thoroughly with the position of the various South 
American countries. Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease did not dis- 
appoint anticipations, and on the whole his views were re- 
assuring. With regard to the recent reported outbreak in Chile, 
he pointed out that this was entirely negligible, and would 
probably have escaped any mention in the press had it not been 
that a serious revolution was proceeding in another part of South 
America. In connection with the Argentine revolution Mr. Pease 
characterised some of these uprisings in neat fashion. He 
said : 

The dilatoriness which characterises a change of Government in 
the older nations has little appeal for the younger ones, who, when 
they have finally decided that they do not deserve the Government 
they have, are apt, with virile impatience, to secure a sudden and 
effective change. ‘ 4 . 


Most readers, I suppose, have received during the past few 
weeks a large number of circulars from business houses and 
charities asking either for orders or subscriptions. So far as the 


former are concerned, it is to be presumed that a business house 
keeps a check upon the results and adjusts its methods accord- 
So far as charities are concerned, however, the waste 
During the space of three days I have 


ingly. 
must be stupendous. 


received nine appeals through the post, and so as to give chapter 
and verse I am naming the institutions from which they have 
come. These are: 

Royal Northern Hospital. 

Homes for Little Boys. 

The General Lying-in Hospital. 

St. Thomas’ Mission, Westminster. 

St. Giles’ Christian Mission. 

The Friends of the Poor. 

Waifs and Strays Society. 

Miss Weston’s Royal Sailors’ Rest. 

The Mission of Hope. 

One of these appeals is signed by a bishop, another by a lord; 
one by a vicar, who refers to the baneful influence of Communist 
Sunday schools near by; one by an editor, who takes care to 
mention his paper; and others by less important personages. A 
few of them come with halfpenny stamps, but the majority bear 
three-halfpenny stamps, and some of the brochures are most 
expensively printed in colours. 


* * * 


I have merely enumerated those which have reached me within 
the space of seventy-two hours. Others come by every post, 
and it would be interesting to know what the net addition to the 
revenue of these institutions is that can honestly be attributed 
to this huge outlay. I leave out of account costly newspaper 
advertisements which in some cases also are resorted to, although 
here it is possible that results are more commensurate with 
expenditure. Every pound taken out of the rates for the publicly 
owned hospitals goes to their upkeep, but when one realises the 
small proportion of responses that is likely to be made to each 
of these scores of appeals, it is highly probable that most, if not 
all, that is subscribed in that fashion is spent upon printing, 
postage, addressing and other clerical work. ‘True, it provides 
work for the printers, envelope addressers and officials, besides 
contributing to the revenue of the Post Office; but this is not 
presumably what the subscriber desires, and if we are to continue 
to have voluntary hospitals and similar institutions there would 
appear to be considerable scope for some degree of rationalisation. 
The collective appeal would probably produce as much and cost 
a great deal less; and the American community chest idea is a 
pronounced step in this direction. The idea will not, however, 
be palatable to those vested interests which exist here, as in every 


other branch of industry. =o" 
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BRAHMS 


Symphony No. 3 in F major. Op. 90. Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Clemens Krauss. H.M.V. 12-in. 


G 293-6. 4/6 each. 


SCHUBERT : 
Duo for Violin and Piano in A major. Op. 162. Fritz 
Kreisler (Violin) and Sergei Rachmaninoff (Piano). H.M.V. 


12-in. G 310-2. 8/6 each. 
STRAWINSKY 
“*Song of the Nightingale’”—Suite. Chinese March. 
ndon Symphony Orchestra under Albert Coates. 
H.M.V. 12-in. G 328. 6/6 
TCHAIKOWSKY 


Symphony No. 6 in B minor. “Pathetique.” Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky. H.M.V. 12-in. 
G 282-6. 6/6 each. 

Send a post card to-day for our latest List. 
FULL STOCKS of INSTRUMENTS aad RECORDS by the LEADING MAKERS 
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